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Rights and Wrongs of Speculation 
. By Thomas F. Woodlock , 


question of stock speculation and its control, the 

appearance of a book dealing comprehensively with 
the subject is peculiarly welcome. Mr. Meeker’s book,* 
“The Work of the Stock Exchange,” is, at one and the same 
time, a scientific and readable description of the machinery 
of the New York Stock Exchange and a frank argument 
for the thesis that, if a “free and open” market for securi- 
ties is a necessary part of the country’s financial structure, 
the Stock Exchange, as at present constituted and governed, 
furnishes the best way in which to get it. An atten- 
tive reader of the book will have before him all the informa- 
tion he needs for an intelligent judgment on the question 
whether it is better to have the Stock Exchange as it is or 
to subject it to “regulation” by means of “incorporation.’ 
The reader who starts without prejudice in the matter will 
conclude that Mr. Meeker has made good his case. 

When hard times are with us there is always a disposi- 
tion to blame the economic and financial machinery of the 
country for the troubles of the day. The New York Stock 
Exchange has always had to stand a full share of the bom- 
bardment in such times, and there is a special reason in its 
case. The vast majority of people who speculate in securi- 
ties lose their money. For this loss they have mainly their 
own cupidity and their own ignorance to blame, but there 
is no solace for one’s pride in recognition of this plain fact; 
it is a pleasanter thought to suppose that the “cards have 
been marked” against one! Hence the peculiar bitterness 
of attacks on the Exchange, and the popularity of the “in- 
corporation” idea whenever it bobs up in the discussion. 

The case for the New York Stock Exchange rests upon 
the fundamental assumption that a “free and open” mar- 
ket for securities is a necessary part of our whole finan- 
cial structure. If this assumption is true, it follows that 
whatever is necessary to a “free and open” market is neces- 
sary to the structure as a whole. What can be used can 
de abused. If there are abuses of a “free and open” market 


A T a time when unusual interest is directed to the 


for securities which cannot be removed without injury to . 


the “freedom” or “openness” of the-market, then, according 
to the assumption, such abuses must be tolerated in so far 
as they are otherwise unavoidable. What is meant by a 
“free and open” market? 

“By a ‘free’ market,” Mr. Meeker says, “the Stock Ex- 
change members and officials mean one which is not domi- 


*The Work of the Stock Exchange. By J. Edward Meeker, Economist 
to the New York Stock Exchange. New York: The Ronald Press. 


nated by any single man or any single group or class of 
men in defiance of the law of supply and demand” (p. 378). 
“By an open market,” he says, “is meant one which is 
maintained, not for any limited or chosen few, but for any 
honest investor and speculator in the country—a market, 
too, where all trades are made in the open and out loud and 
not by secret negotiations and whispered agreements” (p. 
379). This is the ideal for which, according to Mr. Meeker, 
the New York Stock Exchange strives and has striven. 

Now it is important to note that the concept of a “free 
and open” market necessarily includes certain things and as 
necessarily excludes others. In the first place it necessarily 
includes “speculation”—which means “short selling” as well 
as “margin purchases.” Some people consider “short sell- 
ing” economically and morally justifiable; others regard it 
as an “abuse” under both heads; the fact is that it is an 
unavoidable accompaniment of “speculation” and that it 
cannot be excluded without prejudice to the “freedom” of 
the market. In the second place, a “free and open” mar- 
ket is always liable to “manipulation” through “matched 
orders” placed with brokers who know nothing of the 
“matching” that is being done by their principal. Here 
again there is no practicable way completely to exclude the 
“abuse” without destroying the “use.” In the third place, 
a “free.and open” market must necessarily be available to 
“pool” operations (so-called) by “insiders” (so-called) and 
subject to occasional or partial “domination” by these, if 
they are sufficiently powerful;—the market would be nei- 
ther “free” nor “open” if it were not. On the other hand, 
a “free and open” market must exclude fictitious transac- 
tions (known as “wash-sales’”), and it must protect the in- 
tegrity of its quotations. These are not mere “abuses”; 
they are destructive of the market itself and cannot be 
admitted, no matter what may be involved in their exclu- 
sion. 

It has been and is the policy of the Governing Committee 
of the Stock Exchange (according to Mr. Meeker’s book) 
to use the powers that it has to limit, so far as possible, the 
abuse of the market by any of the means mentioned. Those 
powers are absolute, so far as actions of members as mem- 
bers are concerned. The Committee can suspend or expel 
any member who—though he may have violated no specific 
rule or order—is guilty of “any conduct or proceeding not 
consistent with just and equitable principles of trade” or 
of any act “which may be determined by said Committee 
to be detrimental to the interest or welfare of the Ex- 
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change.” From its decision there is no appeal within the 
Exchange, and all appeals made thus far from the Ex- 
change to the law have been unsuccessful. The Committee 
has been invariably sustained by the courts. It is possible 
to argue that powers of this sort are too “despotic” to be 
placed in the hands of private individuals, or that they 
have been exercised too freely and arbitrarily, or that they 
have not been exercised enough, but it is not possible to 
argue that plenary control of this kind is not in itself more 
conducive to the maintenance of a “free and open” market 
than would be legislative control through “incorporation.” 

Some people want to “incorporate” the Stock Exchange 
because it is a “monopoly” and because it restricts the use 
of its quotations. Some want to “incorporate” it in order 
to stop “short selling” and “manipulation.” Some want to 
“incorporate” it because the present system is not “demo- 
cratic” and because the principle of fixed uniform commis- 
sions is “illegal.” Some want to “incorporate” it for all 
these reasons—and others equally inconsistent with each 
other. 

It is open to anyone to argue that stock speculation is a 
bad thing and ought to be prevented altogether and that, 
as the Exchange does not prevent it, the law should step 


in and do so by taking control of the Exchange through ® 


“incorporation.” It is, however, not open to the same person 
to criticise the Exchange for not making its quotations 
available to anyone who asks for them,-regardless of the 
use to which they are to be put. It is open to anyone to 
argue that “short selling” and “mdnipulation” should be 
stopped and the “incorporation” is the way to stop them, 
but it is not open to the same person to argue that the 
result will be a more “free and open” or more “stable” 
market than at present exists. It is open to anyone to 
argue that a fixed and uniform rate of commission is 
“illegal,” but it is not open to the same man to argue that 
“incorporation” is the proper remedy, for a much quicker 
and more effective remedy is available already by prosecu- 
tion under the law. The New York Stock Exchange is 
completely amenable to the law in this respect;—if it is 
guilty of an “illegal” practice why not prosecute it? 
There is much ignorance behind the demand for “regula- 
tion” or “incorporation” of the Stock Exchange, and there 
is apparently also at least some hypocrisy and humbug. 
What the majority of people do not seem to understand is 
that stock speculation is a most difficult art, and one pecu- 
liarly dangerous to the unskilled. It is difficult, because 
the principles of successful speculation are ultimately based 
on the assumption that most people will continue to make 
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the same mistakes over and over again in the same way. 
It is peculiarly dangerous because the greatest enemies 
the stock speculator has to fear are his own cupidity, his 
own fears, and his own ignorance. These—and not “bear 
raids” or “insiders’ manipulations” or “marked cards” or 
any other of the bogies commonly named in the rhetoric of 
the subject—are the main real causes of loss to those who 
go down to Wall Street looking for “something for noth- 
ing.” There is probably no security market in the world 
where more care is exercised as to the securities admitted 
to dealings, where more safeguards are thrown around the 
integrity of prices quoted or where greater pains are 
taken to keep the market “free and open” than is the case 
with the New York Stock Exchange. If the Stock Exchange 
is justly open to criticism it is not because it fails in these 
matters. 

But this is not the whole story. The arguments by 
which stock speculation is commonly justified as a necessary 
factor in our economic life usually leave untouched an 
essential element in the matter. Speculation which is ig- 
norantly conducted and therefore invariably unsuccessful 
if continued—cannot be justified on the ground that it has 
economic value, for it has none. Whoever has had experience 
in the district commonly known as “Wall Street” knows 
well that a very considerable part of the speculation which 
takes place in securities through the New York Stock Ex- 
change is speculation of this kind. The moral results 
therefrom are almost invariably bad: There can be very 
few stock brokers indeed whose experiences will not justify 
these statements. The real problem that confronts the 
authorities of the New York Stock Exchange is to prevent 
their members as far as possible from stimulating this 
kind of speculation by encouraging people to speculate who 
are not morally competent to do so. The Stock Exchange 
rules recognize that there are such persons, by providing 
stringent regulations with regard to the acceptance of 
speculative accounts for people who are employed in a fidu- 
ciary capacity. But these are not by any means the only 
class of speculators who are morally incompetent to specu- 
late: It is not, mereover, by rules and regulations that the 
evil of improper stimulation of speculation can be curbed; 
it is only by the vigorous, intelligent and continuous use 
of the powers possessed by the Governing Committee and 
exercised on its behalf by the “Committee on Business 
Conduct” that effective results can be obtained. It is in 
this direction more than in any other that the New York 
Stock Exchange needs reforming. It has the power—and 
it should evince the will. 7 


The Lucky Age 


OW fortunate we are compared with our forefathers 
H and how little we appreciate our advantages! When 
they wanted a bit of luck, they had to search the sod over 
to find a four-leaf clover and then very often they rose from 
their knees with an ache in the back and no lucky quatre- 
foil in the hand. But now, thanks to Mendel or Burbank 
or somebody, the most unfortunate of us can have his 
plant of four-leaf clover in the pot on the fire-escape and 
pick a bunch whenever he likes. 

On the whole, it is astonishing, when we think of it, how 
much science and invention have done to improve the lot of 
us all as compared with that of our unfortunate ancestors. 
There is the salt-cellar, for instance. It has been a matter 
of common observation for more than a thousand years 
that quarrels follow on the spilling of salt on the table. 
With the open-mouthed salt-cellars formerly in use it was 
impossible to avoid domestic infelicity even with the great- 
est care and the deftest handling, for there was always 
likely to be some awkward guest to upset things. But 


modern genius has removed this source of family feuds by 
the simple precaution of. putting a perforated cover on the 
salt-cellar. How easy and obvious it seems to us now it is 
done! 

It is proverbial that when a bird flies in at the window 
there will be death in the house within a year. If we should 
leave the doors and windows open, we must sit in trembling 
lest at any moment the fatal bird might enter. If we should 
keep the doors and windows closed all the time, there would 
certainly be a death within the year. The invention of 
screened doors and. windows has removed another danger 
from our: path and another fear from our hearts. It is a 
matter of statistics that, since the introduction of screens, 
excluding birds and other winged creatures such as flies 
and mosquitoes which seem quite as fatal in their effects, 
the average length of human life has appreciably increased. 

And yet there are people so blind to the obvious advan- 
tages of the present as to speak regretfully of the “good 
old times.” : 
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The St. Lawrence Waterway Project 
By B. L. Johnstone 


waterway project, one is confronted at the outset with 

the difficulty, the very serious difficulty, that its 
economic practicability depends upon factors that are to a 
large extent unknown. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that the physical 
practicability of the route had been established, and that 
there was a sufficient supply of ocean-going shipping at 
lake ports to handle the exports and imports of the tribu- 
tary area, it would still be impossible to say with even ap- 
proximate accuracy what volume of commerce outbound 
and inbound would be available. The opening of a new 
and practicable water route means necessarily the diver- 
sion of a certain proportion of the existing traffic from the 
railroads, but the extent of that diversion would depend 
upon such features of the transportation situation, say ten 
years hence, as the available rolling stock, terminal fa- 
cilities, railway rates, ocean rates, transfer charges, and 
marine insurance. If in 1932, or whatever year it is as- 
sumed the waterway would be available, the development 
of the West had outstripped the railroads, or in other 
words, there was a shortage of cars and locomotives; and 
if the terminal facilities at New York and other tidewater 
points compared unfavorably with those at Chicago and 
other lake ports; and if transportation rates and charges 
averaged higher by rail than by water; a very considerable 
proportion of the traffic now carried by rail or by rail-and- 
water between Western points and Atlantic coast points 
and between Western points and overseas points would be 
diverted to the all-water route. 

On the other hand, if the railroads were in 1932 in a 
position to handle without undue delay and on favorable 
terms all the traffic offered; and if terminal facilities and 
charges at ocean ports were such as to ensure .prompt 
handling at reasonable cost; the diversion would be re- 
duced to a minimum, that minimum depending perhaps 
upon the amount of heavy traffic which the railroads might 
find it actually advantageous to surrender to the water 
route. 

But apart from the uncertainty as to how much traffic 
might be diverted from the railroads to the waterway, a 
still more uncertain factor enters into the problem. If the 
St. Lawrence route proved practicable, its ultimate suc- 
cess would be measured not in terms of traffic diverted 
from the railroads, which could be of no real advantage to 
the United States or Canada as a whole except insofar 
as it relieved pressure on the railroads, but rather in 
terms of new traffic, contributed by industries established 
on both banks of the St. Lawrence because of the combina- 
tion of cheap power and cheap transportation, or developed 
because cheaper transportation opened foreign markets to 
American or Canadian commodities which hitherto had been 
unable to compete with the products of other countries. 

It must be clear, therefore, that a number of unknown 
factors enter into the St. Lawrence problem, and that as 
it is impossible to predict the actual bearing of these fac- 
tors upon a completed waterway, it is equally impossible 
to predict in terms of tonnage or dollars the success. or 
failure of the undertaking. All that can be done is to 
bring together the known facts. 

This seems to have been what the International Joint 
Commission attempted in its report to the Governments of 
the United States and Canada, recently published as a 
Senate document. It assembled the available facts; se- 
cured the viéws of a large number of representative men, 
with practical experience and special knowledge of various 
aspects of the problem; and on these data based its judg- 


L discussing the pros and cons of the St. Lawrence 


ment as to the practicability of the scheme. Suggestions 
have been made in some quarters that the members of 
the Commission were biased, or that they had made only 
a superficial study of the problem entrusted to them. 
There does not appear to be the slightest basis for either 
criticism. The Commission consists of six members, three 
Americans and three Canadians, all men of high standing 
and wide experience; and their decision was unanimous. 
As to the charge that their investigation has been su- 
perficial, the facts suggest quite a different conclusion. The 
Commission was engaged in an intensive study of the St. 
Lawrence question from January, 1920, to December, 1921; 
it had throughout the advantage of the knowledge and ex- 
perience of American and Canadian experts in every 
branch of the subject; it held public hearings in a large 
number of towns on both sides of the boundary, from New 
York and Montreal in the East to Calgary, Helena, and 
Boise in the West, and there is ample evidence in the re- 
ports of these hearings that it afforded every one inter- 
ested, for or against the project, the fullest possible op- 
portunity to submit facts or opinions. At the 
same time, probably the Commissioners would be the 
first to disclaim the idea that their judgment, even though 
it is unanimous, is infallible. Indeed, anyone who studies 
their report—which, by the way, is accompanied by very 
voluminous appendices, not yet available in printed form— 
will be struck by the conservative nature of their conclu- 


‘sions, and the evident recognition that some phases of the 


problem do not admit of positive answers. 

The area which the Commission estimates would be 
economically tributary to the St. Lawrence waterway in- 
cludes the States of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, North and South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and portions of New York, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia, together with the provinces of Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and part of Alberta, altogether some 
1,750,000 square miles. This area, it appears, was deter- 
mined upon the basis of distance from prospective markets, 
and also upon the basis of present rates:and costs. Its 
population is today about 46,800,000. 

It is impracticable to go into the very broad subject of 
the resources and production of this area, both of which 
run into very large figures. It may be noted, however, as 
there is a disposition in the East to regard the Western 
States as overwhelmingly agricultural, and to assume that 
nothing but grain would be available for export by way of 
the St. Lawrence, that twenty-eight important industries 
are listed, in most of which the provortion falling within 
the tributary States is weil over 50 per cent. of the total 
production of the country. The International Joint Com- 
mission states in its report that a very careful analysis of 
the economic testimony placed before it leads to the con- 
clusion that “the territory in question not only contributes 
more than any other area (in the two countries) to for- 
eign exports, but constitutes an important area for im- 
ports.” It accepts as conservative the estimate filed by 
Dr. R. S. MacElwee, late director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at Washington, that the po- 
tential tonnage available for the St. Lawrence waterway 
on both sides of the line, foreign and coastwise, would 
amount to 24,000,000 tons. Among the principal items of 
export are wheat and other grains, flour, dairy products, 
packing-house products, machinery, hardware, automobiles, 
rubber goods, stoves, and furniture; and among the im- 
ports, raw sugar, crude rubber, textiles, fibre, hides, lum- 
ber, tropical fruits and spices, groceries, coffee, oils and 
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pigments, glassware and china, building materials, and 
fertilizer. These make up the present exports and imports 
of the tributary area, a material proportion of which 
would, in the opinion of the Commission, seek the new 
waterway. The opinion seems to prevail that the east- 
bound tonnage would exceed the westbound tonnage, but 
not to such a material extent as to destroy the advantage 
of the waterway. 

As to railroad congestion and terminal conditions, the 
Commission expresses the view that, while it is physically 
practicable to bring both railroads and terminals up to the 
point where they could handle the traffic of the country 
without serious congestion, the expense involved would be 
enormous, and “it is perhaps questionable if in the end 
the relief afforded would be comparable to that promised by 
the creation of an all-water route from the interior of the 
continent to the Atlantic seaboard.” As to terminal and 
trans-shipment charges, which in the opinion of many wit- 
nesses had become a very serious tax on commerce, the 
Commission is of the opinion that charges would be ma- 
terially reduced, and also that the losses incident to trans- 
shipment avoided, if goods could be shipped through with- 
out breaking bulk from lake ports to overseas ports. 

In regard to the question of transportation rates, the re- 
port says: “While comparisons (of all-rail, rail-and-water 
and all-water rates) must necessarily be more or less con- 
jectural in the absence of any definite information as to 
what actual rates would apply on shipments by ocean-going 
vessels from ports on the Great Lakes to European ports, 
the Commission is inclined to the view that the St. Law- 
rence route would afford a material saving in transporta- 
tion rates over any of the existing routes between points 
in the territory economically tributary to the St. Lawrence 
and overseas points.” 

The Commission goes very fully into the question as to 
whether or not ocean-going ships could or would use the 
projected waterway, or, in other words, as to its physical 
practicability. - It notes that the physical obstacles which, 
in the opinion of opponents of the undertaking, would 
make the waterway impracticable are its long, restricted, 
and tortuous channels of insufficient depth, fog and ice 
conditions, time lost and damage sustained in getting 
through locks, and the limited navigation season. The 
Commission expresses the opinion that these physical ob- 
stacles would not be sufficient to deter ocean-going ships 
from coming up into the lakes, and bases its view among 
other things on the two unquestioned facts that for many 
years past ocean ships have successfully navigated the St. 
Lawrence for a distance of approximately 1,000 miles, and 
that at the same time the big lake freighters have success- 
fully navigated the Great Lakes and their connecting chan- 
nels. “If,” it concludes, “the physical obstacles of the St. 
Lawrence have not been sufficient to prevent the building 
up of a great foreign trade to and from Montreal by ocean- 
going ships, and similar obstacles have not prevented the 
building up on the Great Lakes of a commerce immensely 
greater than that through the Suez Canal, carried by ves- 
sels many of which now exceed 600 feet in length, it does 
not seem reasonable to suppose that the same obstacles 
would prevent ocean-going ships coming up the St. Law- 
rence into the Great Lakes, given a waterway of sufficient 
depth.” 

The report discusses the merits of various alternative 
routes to the seaboard, and reaches the conclusion that 
“none of them offers the advantages of the St. Lawrence 
route, either as a means of relief for the acute transpor- 
tation situation, or as a channel for the carriage of com- 
modities between the region tributary to the Great Lakes 
and domestic and foreign seaboard points.” 

It may be thought that too much weight has been given 
here to the data assembled and the views expressed there- 


on by the International Joint Commission. These data 
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and opinions, however, represent the only authoritative 
testimony at present available, and cannot reasonably be 
set aside until in whole or in part they have been proved 
unsound. At the same time, everyone who has the best in- 
terests of the two countries at heart must agree that the 
proposed St. Lawrence improvement should not be en- 
dorsed by either Government until every means has been 
exhausted ‘of establishing the economic —— or 
impracticability of the project. 


A Message for Religious Book 
Week 


By Henry Van Dyke 

HOME without a library is poorly furnished. It may 
A be only a small collection of books which are neither 
rare nor costly—no first editions, no rich bindings, no extra 
illustrated copies—just a shelf, or even a cupboard full of 
plain books fit for “human nature’s daily food.” But by 
its very presence in the home it speaks of the wondrous 
power of the written word to bring our hearts and minds 
into communication with other ages, other lands, and per- 
haps with those regions which are beyond the horizon of 
sight and hearing. 

But a library without religious books is certainly very 
imperfect. It has no message and no sustenance for that 
part of our nature which, however it comes to us, is beyond 
doubt the most important, because its needs are so vital 
that to leave them unsatisfied means intellectual and moral 
starvation. 

One reason why some of the younger generation (and 
quite as many if not more of the older generation) seem 
to have frivolous, restless, and unsatisfied minds today, is 
because so many of our modern homes have no real religious 
books in them. Old volumes of sermons, perhaps, and 
records of theological disputes and quarrels, may be found 
in dusty corners of the bookcase or on the top shelves of 
closets. But these are not what I mean by real religious 
books. I mean books which in any form—fiction, poem, 
essay, biography, or autobiography, deal with the inmost 
and ultimate desires of the human spirit, and with man’s 
natural longing for a better understanding of and a more 
perfect harmony with the great Source of life and its final 
goal. Books of this kind are of the deepest interest and 
of the highest value. Some of them are ancient, and of 
these it seems to me the Bible is incomparably the best, not 
only for its liter- 
ary excellence in 
the English ver- 
sion, but also 
for its  indubi- 
table and inex- 
plicable power of 
inspiration. 

But there are 
also modern 
books, thoroughly 
up to date in 
their knowledge 
and treatment of 
the conditions un- 
der which we 
people of today 
have to live, and 
entirely frank in 
their way of fac- 
ing and meeting 
gur present prob- 
lems and _ needs 
as they change 
their form almost. 
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from year to year, yet remain always esentially the same. 
Among the best of these modern books, it seems to me, 
are “A Labrador Doctor,” an Autobiography, by Dr. Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell; “What Men Live By,” by Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot; “The Direction of Human Evolution,” by Edwin 
Grant Conklin; “Christ and Life and the Light of the 
World,” by Robert E. Speer. I do not know the names of 
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the publishers of these books, so you may be sure that they 
are not mentioned for advertising purposes. I. speak of 
these among many others doubtless of similar quality, only 
because they seem to me excellent as well as modern. Any- 
one who will read them will find that they help him not 
only to defend his liberty to believe, but also to maintain 


his liberty in believing. 
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The Life-Line of the A. R. A. 


Relief Administration had succeeded in negoti- 

ating a food-draft arrangement for Russia, The 
Independent, under the above head, called attention to the 
possibilities opened up by this for saving the lives of the 
artists, musicians, writers, scientists, and doctors in Russia, 
men and women whose work had contributed to our wel- 
fare and pleasure and upon whom rested the task of keep- 
ing alive the culture of that stricken country. ‘There has 
been a gratifying response to the appeal, but it is only a 
beginning and it is to be hoped that the good work will 
go on with increasing generosity. 

The following cables received by the A. R. A. testify 
eloquently to the grateful appreciation of the recipients of 
this timely aid and how much it can do to preserve art, sci- 
ence, and religion among a gifted people: 

Saratov, January 18,1922. ~ 
Fifty food packages for needy physicians from 
Rochester Community 


N OT long after the announcement that the American 


mous gift, which, coming on the eve of our Christmas, 
brought much cheer to our homes at a time when cir- 
cumstances would not permit optimistic outlook.” 
Moscow, January 5, 1922 
L. Tarsevich and P. Diatropov, Professors, Univer- 
sity of Moscow Medical School, have sent the follow- 
ing cable: “We, the Moscow Committee appointed by 
the American Relief Administration to select needy 
physicians who are to benefit through the generous 
gift of the Rochester Community Chest, hasten to ex- 
press to you our heartfelt thanks for this brotherly 
assistance. This expression of human love on your 
part will encourage the Russian doctors to go on ful- 
filling their duties in their native land and to per- 
severe to the end in spite of the dangers and great 
hardships with hope of success. , Best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year to the Roches- 
ter Community Chest and the Ameri an Relief Ad- 
ministration.” 
Moscow, December 28, 1921 
Twenty-five hundred dollars bulk food remittance 
sent to the Patriarch Tikhon in Moscow by the Russian 
St. Nicholas Cathedral, 





Chest, have been dis- 
tributed in Saratov. At 
Christmas Doctor Mc- 
Elroy arranged an enter- 
tainment in Pokrovsk for 
3,000 children with a 
present for each child. 
Petrograd, 
January 18, 1922 
V. V. Nissen, Doctor ot 
Medicine, sent following 
cable for the committee: 
“Two thousand doctors of 
Petrograd, who are at 
present making brave ef- 
forts to struggle against 
typhus which has taken 
epidemic form and them- 
selves half starved and 
living under extremely 
difficult conditions, wish 
to express their heartiest 








15 East 97th Street, New 
York City, as delivered to 
Bishops of Samara, Sim- 
birsk, Saratov, Kazan, 
Ufa, and Orenburg, for 
distribution at the re- 
quest of the Patriarch 
among the clergy. Pa- 
triarch Tikhon cables fol- 
lowing: “Request that 
donors unknown to me be 
informed my sincere ai.d 
deep appreciation for 
their generous gift to the 
needy clergy.” 
Simbirsk, 
January 23, 1922 

On occasion of an- 
nouncement of $20,000,- 
000 gift of cereals from 
America the American 
Relief Administration of- 








gratitude for seventy-five 
food packages received 
from the Rochester Com- - 
munity Chest through American Relief Administra- 
tion tu be distributed among their ill and needy col- 
leagues. These packages will be the means of sav- 
ing the lives of many true and conscientious work- 
ers of the profession and for which they utter their 
most sincere thanks.” 
Moscow, February 3, 1922 
Five hundred dollars was distributed neediest dra- 
matic, ballet, opera artists and students in Petrograd 
on January 5. The committee, consisting of Gorvin 
and Krukovsky for drama, Lukom and Guerdt for bal- 
let, Potocka, Espovis, Ugrinevich, Kovalenko, Sharo- 
nov, Olshevsky, Tretiakov, and Belianin for opera, sent 
the following acknowledgment: “To Our Fellow Ar- 
tists in America. We, who are now living under most 
difficult conditions, wish to express our heartiest 
thanks to members of our profession for the magnani- 


All this delivered in Russia for $10 


fice of Simbirsk, received 
following: “Working pop- 
ulation of Simbirsk Gov- 
ernment read with great emotion and joy your 
good news of enormous gift American nation is 
sending to famine-stricken districts along the 
Volga_ River bank. Your greeting of Happy 
New Year not traditional congratulation but true 
and realized greeting, bringing to hungry and 
suffering new happiness indeed. We experienced feel- 
ing of great joy reading your great news, which means 
the saving of tens of thousands of people from suffer- 
ing and hunger, and we do not find words representa- 
tive of great American nation—our generous bene- 
factors. We briefly send you our sincere thanks in the 
good old Russian manner by bowing low to the Ameri- 
can nation with heartiest “spasibo” (thank you) from 
Russian nation. Signed by sincere and thankful par- : 
ents of children receiving food in American Relief Ad- 
ministration kitchens.” 
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A Roll of Honor 


[ J “satu all signs fail, the morning papers of 
Saturday, March 25, 1922, will convey to all 
the world tidings of great joy—the announce- 

ment that the Four-Power Treaty is an accomplished 
fact. Although this is not an absolute certainty at this 
moment of writing, it seems so nearly a certainty as 
to justify reflections on the great achievement as 
though it had already been realized. 

Among these reflections, the first and foremost con- 
cerns the part played by those Democratic Senators 
who have made it plain, almost from the outset, that 
they would vote for the ratification of the treaty. To 
them the country, and the world, owes a debt of grati- 
tude which it is impossible to overstate. They will 
have a right to cherish the proud remembrance that 
when upon their yes or no hung the decision whether 
their country should serve the world or fail it, they 
were equal to the great occasion. 

In saying this, we mean to cast no aspersion upon 
the Senators who ranged themselves on the other side. 
Among these there are, indeed, some for whom we 
have nothing but contempt, but there are others who 
are unquestionably both able and sincere; one has 
only to think of Senator Glass among the Democrats 
and Senator Borah among the Republicans. But a man 
may be both able and sincere, may vote both intelli- 
gently and conscientiously, without fulfilling the de- 
mand of a momentous decision of statesmanship. 
’ Those who see in the present situation a demand so 
clear, a call so imperious, that all considerations on 
the other side seem to them either mistaken or trivial, 
are guilty of no presumption in judging the conduct 
of a public man in the light of their conviction—the 
conviction that defeat of the Treaty would mean utter 
paralysis for our country in international relations 
for years to come, while its adoption will be one of 
the great landmarks in the world’s progress. To those 
who obstruct the great consummation must be awarded 
blame for want of judgment if not want of high- 
minded patriotism; to those who, in the face of parti- 
san temptation or prejudice, heartily promote it belongs 
praise for a memorable public service. 


A Conference of Friends, Not 
a Mass Meeting 


S the Four-Power Treaty an alliance? In the 
I Senate debate most of the advocates of the Treaty 
said No, most of its opponents, Yes; but on both 
sides some did the reverse. In this there is nothing 
that need surprise or disturb; for the deviations from 
the rule may be set down to a mere difference as to 
the definition of the word. But there is another 
question that has more substance in it, which has 
likewise played a prominent part in the discussion. 


If the Treaty is not an alliance, does it accomplish 
anything at all? Does a mere promise to confer carry 
with it any practical consequences of real importance? 
If nothing in the nature of an alliance is implied, is 
the world not left just about where it was before? 

One might possibly be content with replying that a 
mere promise to confer may prove of essential help in 
time of trouble. But this would do vastly less than 
justice to the actual fact. While the Treaty is not 
an alliance, while it does not carry with it any such 
obligation as every alliance, however limited, must 
impose, there is in it an implication of something 
more than a mere colorless conference. The Treaty is 
not a happy thought, conjured up on general principles 
and without reference to any specific condition which 
it is devised to meet. The reason for a treaty to pre- 
serve peace in the Pacific is that there has long been 
reason to fear war in the Pacific. Of the four Powers 
which join in the Treaty, three have for years had 
occasion to watch with keen anxiety the possibilities 
of trouble. A state of mind like this makes it in- 
evitable that these nations, or at least a very impor- 
tant element in each of them, shall habitually think 
of one another as potential enemies, and of all the 
causes of war none is more powerful for evil than this 
attitude. Now the nations that enter into the Treaty 
have none of them been forced into it; they all go into 
it gladly. In other words, they go into it as friends. 
They will confer as friends. They make no promise 
to remain friends, but they expect to remain friends, 
and when the conference meets it will meet as a confer- 
ence of friends. That is the object for which the 
Treaty was framed. It has sent the idea of potential 
enmity to the rear. It has brought the idea of actual 
friendship to the front. It does not guarantee peace; 
but it does most effectively give peace the inside track. 

Many perfectly well-meaning persons have wished 
the treaty to carry with it a pledge that in case of 
trouble any nation concerned in the question shall be 
invited to the conference. It is quite possible that in 
a given situation such action would be desirable; and 
in that event there is nothing in the world to prevent 
the United States from urging upon its associates in 
the Treaty the extension of such an invitation. But 
to make the pledge in advance would be to take out of 
the Treaty a large part of its efficacy. The object of 
the conference is not to provide an open forum for the 
discussion of every conceivable grievance or difficulty. 
It is to provide the opportunity for wise and prompt 
concert of action on the part of those nations which, 
if they do act with wisdom and rectitude, have it in 
their power to preserve peace and promote justice in 
the region of the Pacific. Japan has given up a hard- 
and-fast alliance with Great Britain and taken in its 
stead this vague assurance of concert; the United 
States is forgoing precautions against Japan’s pos- 
sible hostility on the basis of this same assurance. 
But in the very nature of things the assurance, though 
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vague, is extremely strong; and its strength would 
disappear if there were substituted for a conference 
of friends a free-for-all mass meeting. 


What Is Happening in Russia? 


HE chief issue of the proposed Genoa Confer- 
ence was the Russian problem and Secretary 


Hughes put his finger on this with unerring 
accuracy in his reply to the invitation. It is now 
clear that the intention was to utilize the meeting to 
confirm a plan whereby the resources of Russia were 
to be exploited under German industrial leadership 
tacked by an international consortium, a plan condi- 
tioned upon a deal with the Soviet Government which, 
by recognition, was to be enabled to turn over for this 
purpose all the vast properties they had confiscated. 
The exposure of this plan and the warning concealed 
beneath the courteous expressions of the Hughes note 
have already brought about some significant results. 

Of prime interest are the recent developments in 
Russia itself, upon which considerable light has been 
thrown by public utterances of Lenin and Trotsky. A 
year has passed since Lenin announced his famous 
change of economic policy, his so-called “strategic re- 
treat” of Communism. By granting the right of 
private trade to the peasants, replacing requisitions 
of food-stuffs by the tax in kind, and by offering con- 
cessions to foreign capital, he hoped to restart pro- 
duction in Russia and stay the forces of dissolution 
that threatened the Soviet Government with collapse. 
But foreign capital did not avail itself of his offers 
and production did not start. By November he real- 
ized that something was wrong with his scheme and 
that that something was the insecurity to life and prop- 
erty constituted by the irresponsible power of the 
dreaded “Cheka,” the Extraordinary Commission which 
carried out the policy of espionage and terror by which 
the authority of the Government was maintained. He 
thereupon announced his intention of curbing the 
powers of this sinister institution, but was thwarted 
in this by the December Congress of Soviets. In Feb- 
ruary came a new development. As rumors of the 
Stinnes plan and the German negotiations reached 
Russia, together with publicity concerning the Genoa 
Conference, the uncompromising Communists circu- 
lated the report that Lenin was engaged in a scheme 
to sell out Russia to the Germans, a report that called 
forth a wave of patriotic national feeling. To this he 
has been obliged to yield, as is indicated in his recent 
speech in which he declared that the strategic retreat 
before capitalism is at an end. 

But another force is at work in Russia which is 
giving the Bolshevik leaders cause for grave anxiety. 
That is the situation in the army. As long as this 
large body of men, who occupied a position of special 
privilege and who had no occupation other than that 
of arms, could be well provided with food, though 
Russia starved, the Soviet power seemed secure. But 
food supplies are running short and dissatisfaction 
among the soldiers is growing. This situation and its 
attendant menace serve to explain the bellicose appeal 
that has just come from the lips of the truculent 
Trotsky. Behind his charge that the forces of capital- 
ism in Europe are instigating the border states to at- 
tack Russia in the spring is to be seen a clever move 
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to stay the forces inside the Red army that are making 
for disintegration. But these appeals will not supply 
the soldiers with bread and it seems unlikely that sup- 
plies and transportation can be provided for a military 
campaign. Trotsky’s words are to be taken not so 
much as a threat of war as an admission of anxiety 
over the internal situation. 

Meanwhile there is to be observed a quickening of 
economic and social life in Russia, despite the famine 
and the terror. A spirit of courage and hopefulness 
has taken the place of the despondency of a year ago. 
It is a revelation to talk with men fresh from Russia 
who have been in the current of things. There is a 
striking improvement in morale. The Government is 
not feared as it was before; everyone feels that it is 
only a passing phase and that the terrible trials en- 
dured under it have case-hardened the survivors for 
future struggles. It is as if a conflagration had swept 
over a pioneer community and those who .remained 
were sturdily setting to work to rebuild, sure of their 
resources and confident of their own powers. Indeed 
the average educated Russian is inclined to pity the 
peoples of continental Europe, who seem to him old and 
played-out and settled in a rut from which they can- 
not extricate themselves. 

Toward America there is everywhere gratitude and 
warm friendship. At first there was some suspicion 
of the famine relief work. Cut off from the outside 
world, Soviet propaganda had instilled the belief that 
all other countries were against Russia. But this sus- 
picion quickly disappeared and is replaced by love and 
admiration. Now they realize that America has not 
truckled to the Soviet power, as other governments 
have been inclined to do, and they have learned of 
the stand taken by America against the dismember- 
ment of Russia and against recognition of their op- 
pressors. 

This is a very different picture from that impressed 
by the gruesome but true reports of the awful famine 
situation or by the bombastic speeches of the Bolshe- 
vik leaders, but it accords with Russian character and 
Russian traditions. It gives one the same feeling as 
seeing fresh, green blades of grass springing up in 2 
field that has been burnt over in the fall. The danger 
of a blighting frost—such as Genoa might have 
brought—is not yet past, but we cherish the hope 
that a great people, capable of enduring and surviving 
such unmeasured trials and calamities, may emerge 
from them to a long period of tranquillity and happi- 


ness. 


For the Promotion of Knowledge 


F the making of many books there is no end; and 
on learning of a new scheme to facilitate publi- 
cation, one is not necessarily rejoiced. But there is a 
class of publications which is in great need of all the 
help that can be given to them in the way of organ- 
ized codperation—namely, books and periodicals con- 
veying the results of scholarship and research. It is 
accordingly a pleasure to learn that a movement is on 
foot to provide for this need in a systematic way. 

Just what shape the movement will take has not 
yet been determined; but the idea seems to be to cover 
two deficiencies, both of which have been keenly felt. 
First, there is the difficulty of getting a publisher for 
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individual works which, though of high scientific and 
scholarly value, offer no prospect of commercial re- 
turn; and secondly, there is the difficulty which our 
scientific periodicals, published usually under the 
auspices of some university, labor under because of 
insufficient pecuniary resources and because of inade- 
quate means of publicity and distribution. An organ- 
ization of moderate endowment, if conducted with 
judgment and in a spirit of all-round helpfulness, 
should do much to promote both the production and the 
dissemination of scientific and scholarly work—and 
indeed the production is often absolutely dependent 
on the possibility of dissemination. If such an organ- 


ization should be formed, with its conduct in the right 
hands, it will be welcomed as a great help to American 
learning and science. 


The Watch on the Rheingold 


ESPITE the conflicting and confusing opinions 
D of “inspired” and uninspired journalists, the 
legal status of the American claim against 
reparation collections for the expenses of the army of 
occupation on the Rhine and the duty of Secretary 
Hughes in relation to this claim are as clear as crystal. 
The Armistice Agreement, to which the Allies and 
the United States were joint parties, provided that the 
expenses of the occupation were to be a prior charge 
against any sums obtained from Germany, and no dis- 
tinction was drawn between the parties. On the other 
hand, the reparation clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, to which we are not a party, provide for the 
collection of all possible payments from Germany, a 
monopoly of war indemnities which does not leave the 
door open for America to levy independently on the 
Germans for occupation costs. The logical conclusion 
is inescapable that the first claim on any reparations 
is for the expenses of all the armies of occupation 
part passu. As for Secretary Hughes, he had no 
option in the matter. No question of sympathy or 
generosity entered into it at all. Had he failed to 
enter and establish the claim of the United States 
he would have been in the position of an attorney 
allowing his client’s case to default through neglect- 
ing to put in an appearance. 

As to the bill of costs itself (some $241,000,000) 
and its settlement, the case is very different. Assur- 
edly there is no disposition to press for payment. It 
cannot be imagined that our Government would ask 
that the major portion, or indeed any portion, of the 
money already obtained from Germany, pitifully inade- 
quate as it is to meet the immediate needs of our hard- 
pressed allies, should be devoted to paying our claim. 
Such a proposal would shock the sensibilities of our 
people. It may well be that later we shall forgo the 
claim entirely, but that is a matter for Congress to 
decide. At present it is enough to have the Allies 
recognize the legal status of our claim and by amicable 
negotiation come to an understanding as to its imme- 
diate disposition. * 

The real trouble lies in a different direction. There 
is in Europe growing uncertainty and irritation over 
the whole reparations problem. There is also unfor- 
tunately envy and even dislike of rich and fortunate 
America. Quite possibly the journalists who played 
up the presentation of the American claim in the for- 
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eign press responded to certain foreign-office hints 
intended to influence domestic politics. If so, it is 
most unfortunate and unwise. No inclination has 
been shown on the part of the Governments them- 
selves to dispute the claim and to do so would exasper- 
ate and alienate American sentiment just as it was 
showing encouraging signs of renewed sympathy for 
the peoples of Europe and interest in their problems 
of reconstruction. Especially blameworthy are those 
who seized upon the presentation of the claim, just as 
they grasp every trifling question that arises, as an 
excuse to argue that America is placed at a dreadful 
disadvantage by not having ratified the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and become a member of the League of Nations. 
It is time that the specious arguments of these zealous 
“die-hards” should cease. They only serve to confuse 
the public mind, disgust those who are genuinely 
anxious to bring about sane and fruitful codperation 
with Europe, and generally complicate the conduct of 
our foreign relations. 


A School-Teachers’ Movement 


UBLIC school teachers in New York City are 
speeding up their movement for a “Sabbatical 
year” as a part of their regular vacation system. 

The so-called Sabbatical year, or one year’s leave of 
absence every seven years, usually at half pay, has a 
certain formal accceptance in universities and colleges, 
but is regarded as providing a luxury that few profes- 
sors can afford to accept. Any plan for a Sabbatical 
year for public-school teachers, to be of use, would seem 
to involve a necessity for some provision that would 
make its general acceptance a possibility. But what- 
ever may be the practical problems involved, the move- 
ment has other highly interesting aspects. 

It is long since Charles Lamb drew his humoresque 
of the schoolmaster who is “awkward and out of place 
in the society of his equals,” who “comes like Gulliver 
from among his little people.” Our American public 
school teacher is of another type. His (or hers) is a 
progressive and business-like profession. Indeed, not 
infrequently he out-systems the counting-house, his 
efficiency puts the factory on its mettle. And yet there 
does linger something of the old characteristic qualities 
of school-teaching as an inevitable concomitant of his 
daily task. 

Every walk in life, because it has its disabilities, 
must be allowed its compensating amenities—to the 
repetitive worker, his freedom from responsible cares; 
to the responsible business man, his escape from re- 
petitive routine; to the vacationless physician, his 
neighborly intimacies; to the isolated school-teacher, 
his protracted vacations. Society cannot deny these 
compensations without getting itself out of balance. 
“Boys are capital fellows in their own way, among 
their mates; but they are unwholesome companions for 
grown people. . .. Even a child, that ‘plaything for an 
hour,’ tires always.” 

The Sabbatical year for school-teachers may well be 
worth whatever it may cost, if only it can be so planned 
as to be available for those whe most need it, and if it 
at the same time that it offers a brief respite from the 
tyrannies of youth, it shall also grant an escape from 
all-devouring efficiencies of modern system and open to 
the teacher a larger place among his fellow citizens. 
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Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


The Domestic Budget 


Are We Left Out in the Cold? 
HE Finance Ministers of the Allied Nations have been 
in conference in Paris for the purpose of dividing up 
the gold marks received from Germany in the hands of the 
Reparations Commission. Mr. Boyden, the American “un- 
official” representative on the Reparations Commission, pre- 
sented the following memorandum to the Finance Minis- 
ters: 

I have received a cable from Washington instructing me 

to inform you that the costs of the American Armies of 
Occupation up to May 1, 1921, amount 


claims, unless the occupational forces are greatly cut down 
one cannot foresee the time when German gold payments 
will catch up with occupational costs. As a matter of fact, 
occupational costs, so far as they have been paid by Ger- 
many, have been paid in ships (which have proved white 
elephants) and “in kind.” And now, when for the first time 
there is a considerable sum of cash to divide, along comes 
the United States and claims practically all of it. 

There doubtless is a perplexing lot to be said on both 
sides (that of the Allies and that of the United States). 
In the diplomatic contest that threatens, the Allies are 
likely to contend that the United States should either. do 

her own collecting or should sub- 





to approximately $241,000,000. The al- 
‘lied Governments, with the possible ex- 
ception of Great Britain, have received 
the whole of their costs of occupation up 
to that date and apparently the expendi- 
ture for the British Army will be met by 
the present arrangement. Taking these 
facts into consideration, the Government 
of the United States counts on obtaining 
the total payment of the costs of its army 
of occupation with interest due to May 1, 
1921, before any part of the German pay- 
ments shall be distributed for reparations 
or for any other purpose. 

With respect to current costs I have 
received instructions to declare that the 
Government of the United States will de- 
mand their payment, but that if it re- 
ceives assurance of payment it does not 
foresee difficulties in arranging practical 
delays within which payments may be 


made. 
The American argument seems to run 
as follows: The treaty between Ger- 
many and the United States reserves to 
the United States the rights the latter 








scribe to the Versailles Treaty and assist 
the Allies in making Germany pay over 
to the common pool. To which the retort 
is obvious: “What name is to be given 
to continued American participation in 
the watch on the Rhine, if not ‘assist- 
ance’? The American Army of Occupa- 
tion would long ago have been withdrawn 
but for the urgent representations of the 
Allies, who claimed that the moral value 
of their presence was incalculable.” 

M. Tardieu uses the argumentum ad 


caritatem: 

The note handed in by Mr. Boyden at 
the Finance Ministers’ conference was an 
unfriendly act. It was an unfriendly act 
because it was a blow at the long effort 
toward European stabilization; an un- 
friendly act because it hurt the poorest 
by the claim of the richest. 

Just think. When all Germany hes paid 
is allotted, France will get 685,000,000 
gold marks, which is 3.8 per cent. of what 
she has spent for reconstruction and pen- 
-sions. And this moment the United States 
chooses to say: “Before you get one sou 








might be enjoying as a signatory of. the 
Versailles Treaty; the Versailles Treaty 
provides that costs of armies of occupa- 
tion should take precedence of all other claims to be satis- 
fied out of German payments; the United States Govern- 
ment, therefore, should be reimbursed for the costs of its 
army of occupation prior to a division of German moneys 
upon other than occupational accounts. 

The Finance Ministers formally replied to Mr. Boyden, 
pointing out that they were acting under the Versailles 
Treaty, to which the United States was not a party, and 
that they were not authorized to consider the American 
claim, which should be referred to the Allied Governments. 
Apparently (though the business is not quite clear) the 
Finance Ministers then agreed on a division among the 
Allied Governments of the German gold in the possession 
of the Reparations Commission. That gold amounts ap- 
proximately to $300,000,000; not enough, it is asserted in 
contradiction of the American memorandum, to satisfy Al- 
lied occupational claims up to May 1, 1921, by some 275,- 
000,000 gold marks. The Finance Ministers recorded the 
occupational costs of the Allied Governments since May 21, 
1921; a snug sum. It does not appear that they allocated 
cash in expectation from Germany towards satisfying such 


International 


claims. As for gold to satisfy general Allied reparational 


for your reparations, pay our occupation 


Lord Reading, Viceroy of India be 
costs. 


To say that to France, which bears upon the shoulders 
of her 38,000,000 inhabitants a debt of 336,000,000,000 
francs, is a thing I would never have feared from the men 
at the head of the American Government three years ago 
when I was there. The domestic affairs of America are not 
our business, but we are bound to feel the acts of her foreign 
politics. Friday’s act hurts us. It is not the first. We have 
a French proverb saying, “The manner of giving is more 
important than the gift itself.” In the present case the 
manner of claiming is worse than the claim itself. 

I have faith in the hearts of Americans. I ask them to 
reflect. 

* oe * 


A special clause in the formal agreement signed by the 
Finance Ministers “reserves the American rights and leaves 
the question for diplomacy to settle.” It seems probable 


that the disposition of the German marks will await an- 


understanding with the United States Government. 
* * * 
The reader is reminded that the total cash payment re- 
quired of Germany this year is $180,000,000. 
* * * 
Now, however, it is being said that our Government has 
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Underwood & Underwood 


no present intention of pressing its claim. It was only 
filing that claim, asserting its validity in a singularly vivid 
and dramatic way, protesting that it must not be preju- 
diced by Allied arrangements. The time and manner of 
our proceeding gave the Allies a bad quart d’heure; doubt- 
less that was the grimly humorous idea. 


To Strike or Not to Strike 


It is hardly worth while to attempt a discussion of the 
ebscure details of the controversy between the bituminous 
coal “operators” and the miners. Secretary of Labor Davis 
is working valiantly to bring together representatives of the 
two sides in the hope of preventing the general strike of 
unienized miners threatened for April 1. 

A conference between representatives of the operators 
and the miners of the anthracite coal region, opened in New 
York City on March 15. The miners’ representatives are 
presenting nineteen demands; among them one for a 20 per 
cent. wage increase, and one for an eight-hour day. The 
operators stand out for wage reductions. 


Up the Farmer! 

It appears from a report of Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing 
director of the War Finance Corporation, that corn is now 
selling at 50 cents at primary markets, as against 20 cents 
six months ago; wheat at over $1.40, as against $1; fat 
lambs at $15.55 per hundred, as against $8.05; and that 
there is similar improvement in the selling prices of other 
farm and ranch products. An orderly liquidation is taking 
place throughout the country. 


Fox Hills Hospital Abandoned 

Colonel Forbes, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, has 
ordered the Fox Hills Hospital (Staten Island, New York) 
to be abandoned as a “death-trap.” The patients are 
already being distributed among other hospitals, many of 
the tubercular cases being sent to Arizona, North Carolina, 
and other distant States, where the climate is favorable 
and the facilities are adequate. 


Camouflage 

The Association Opposed to the Prohibition Amendment 
has opened offices at the Hotel Martinique, New York. 
Mr. Anderson charges that the Constitutional League of 
America (whose national committee includes many great 
names) is in alliance with the anti-prohibition association; 
is itself, in fact, a camouflaged association for fighting the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Though Mr. Anderson’s charge 
may have no foundation, some insist that such an alliance 
would be logical. 





Mont St. Michel, off the coast of France 






The London Daily News Criticizes Us 


The London Daily News had the following to say of the 
refusal of the United States Government to participate in 
the Genoa Conference: 


The somewhat pontifical refusal of the American Gov- 
ernment to send representatives to the Genoa conference, 
while not surprising, is deeply to be regretted. Many of 
the limitations and definitions of the Genoa program, due 
in part to the intrigues and mutual suspicions of rival na- 
tions, are to be deplored, but so, we think, is the stubborn 
aloofness of the United States, which serves only to ac- 
centuate the difficulties of the complex situation. 

The influence of American delegates bringing with them a 
cool and detached interest in the affairs of Europe might have 
proved the determining factor in effecting a broad solution 
of the vast problems at issue. America has a perfect right 
to stay away. We will only take leave to say this, that the 
austerely superior and coldly remote attitude which America 
chooses to maintain toward the nations of Europe is a pose 
as unhelpful and as unacceptable to Europeans as syco- 
phantic bids for American sympathy from this side of the 
Atlantic are, as we know they are, the subject of ridicule 
and contempt to many Americans. 

The sooner these two equally false attitudes of mind are 
dropped the better it will be for the fortunes of a shattered 
world. 


Brief Items 


The textile strikes in New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
continue, with no prospect of a gereral settlement. 

On March 4, Dr. Hubert Work, of Colorado, succeeded 
Mr. Will H. Hays as Postmaster General. On the 6th, Mr. 
Hays assumed the directorship of the National Association 
of Motion Picture Producers and Distributors. 

* %* %* 

Federal income tax receipts in New York City indicate 
that Secretary Mellon’s estimate that total receipts this 
year would be less by 40 per cent. than those of last year, 
was pretty nearly accurate. 


The British Empire 
The Delhi Telegram 


Space was lacking last week for adequate notice of the 
now famous Delhi telegram (Delhi being the capital of 
India). The telegram follows. It was addressed by the 
Government of India (which is headed by Lord Reading, 
with the title of Viceroy) to Mr. Montagu, British Secre- 
tary of State for India: 

On the eve of the Greek-Turk conference, we feel that 
it is our duty again to lay before your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the intensity of feeling in India regarding the neces- 


sity for a revision of the Sévres Treaty between Turkey and 
the Allies. 
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The Government in India is fully conscious of the com- 
plexity of this problem, but India’s record in the war, in 
which Indian Moslem soldiers participated in such great 
numbers, and the support which the Indian Moslem cause 
has received in the entire nation, entitle her claim to the 
completest fulfillment and justify her reasonable aspirations. 

The Government in India particularly emphasizes the 
necessity of guaranteeing the neutrality of the Dardanelles 
and the security of its non-Moslem peoples. It also urges 
evacuation of Constantinople, sovereignty of the Sultan over 
holy places, restoration of the Turk in Thrace, also in 
Adrianople and Smyrna. The Government urges that these 
points are of supreme importance to India. 

The India Government asked Mr. Montagu’s permission 
to make public the telegram, and Mr. Montagu, without 
delay or consulting Lloyd George, gave it; wherefore on 
Thursday, the 9th, the world was startled by its publica- 
tion. This “manner of dealing” (both the request and the 
permission) is something new in the world. Mr. Lloyd 
George promptly requested Mr. Montagu’s resignation, and, 
of course, got it. It is thought that Lord Reading’s resig- 
nation will follow, though technically he did not commit an 
impropriety in making his request; for majority sentiment, 
both in and out of Parliament, seems to construe that tele- 
gram as proof that Lord Reading has yielded quite unduly 
to pressure from Indian extremists. It should be noted 
that the telegram urges concessions to Turkey beyond those 
asked for by Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish Nationalist 
leader. En effet, it recommends restoration of ante-bellum 
Turkey. “Sovereignty of the Sultan over the Holy Places”; 
is that consistent with the sovereignty of King Feisal of 
Irak and King Hussein of Hedjaz (protégés of Britain), or 
with a British mandate over Palestine, or with French rule 
in Syria? There is good reason for thinking that the Mos- 
lem leaders of India are not much concerned about the 
Treaty of Sévres or the indignities to the Sultan in his holy 
capacity of Caliph; that their objective is almost entirely 
Indian and national—to wit, destruction of the British Raj 
and establishment of a Mohammedan state in India (in- 
volving, of course, complete subjection of the 220,000,000 
Hindus to the 60,000,000 Mohammedans) ; and that they are 
cleverly using the Turkish Question, made by Allah to their 
hand, for propaganda purposes, and to arouse the bigoted 
wrath of the Mohammedan masses by the charge that the 
British are trying to destroy Islam and have desecrated the 
Holy Places. 

The Delhi telegram has prejudiced settlement of the 
Turkish Question, which was by way of being accomplished 
on a compromise basis favorable to Turkey at the coming 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, France, 
and Italy. For can Britain yield in compliance 
with an ultimatum of Indian Moslems (for that is a 
proper name for the Delhi telegram) Turkish sovereignty 
over the Holy 
Places, which 
would mean 
British repudia- 
tion of pledges to 
the Arabs and 
to the Zionists 
and much more 
of treacherous 
and  pusillani- 
mous, and all 
that she was 
willing to grant 
to Turkey upon 
a judicial recon- 
sideration of the 
general situation 
of the Near and 
Middle East. The 
following pas- 
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One of them is hatched sages in Lloyd 
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George’s letter demanding Mr. Montagu’s resignation call 
for quotation: 

Without being urged by any pressing necessity and with- 
out consulting either the Cabinet or the Foreign Secretary 
or myself or any one of my colleagues, you caused to be 
published a telegram from the Viceroy raising questions 
whose importance extends far beyond the bounds of India 
or the responsibilities of your office. 

Such action is totally incompatible with the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet to the Sovereign and to Par- 
liament, and I cannot doubt that on reflection you will share 
my view that after what has occurred we cannot usefully 
coéperate in the same Cabinet. 

If the Governments of the Empire were all to claim the 
liberty of publishing individual declarations on matters which 
vitally affect the relations of the whole Empire with foreign 
powers, the unity of our foreign policy would be broken at 
once and the very existence of the Empire jeopardized. 

The moment chosen for your action is moreover inde- 
fensible from the standpoint which must govern our actions 
of broad Imperial interest. The conference on the Near 
East is about to take place. Questions that will be there 
discussed are of the utmost delicacy. The weight of re- 
sponsibility which the Foreign Secretary will have to carry 
will, in any case, be most serious, and your action has added 
considerably to the difficulties of a task which was already 
difficult enough. 

It is understood that Lord Derby has been invited to suc- 
ceed Mr. Montagu as Secretary of State for India—an 


almost ideal selection—but has declined. 


Mr. Montagu Strikes Back 


Mr. Montagu has been striking back at Lloyd George. 
The famous Delhi telegram was published on a Wednesday. 
He says that on the previous Friday evening he “circulated 
the telegram to members of the Government”; that on the 
next day he sent a telegram to Lord Reading, authorizing 
publication of the Delhi telegram; that on Monday he told 
Lord Curzon of the authorization; and that Curzon had 
time to send a telegram reversing that authorization. [It 
did so happen that the Delhi telegram did not appear in 
the European press until Wednesday, but, since Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s authorization was sent on Saturday, Lord Curzon 
naturally assumed that a telegram sent on Monday reversing 
authorization would reach Delhi too late to prevent publi- 
cation in India.] Mr. Montagu confesses that he did not 
inform Lloyd George, who was out of London. He remarks 
that, though he circulated the Delhi telegram among mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, none of them protested against au- 
thorizing the publication. He seems to overlook the 
fact that his colleagues probably never imagined that he 
contemplated authorization, at any rate before consultation 
with the Premier. 

But all that is beside the issue, says this singular states- 
man. Asa matter of fact, he wasn’t called on to consult his 
colleagues. “Each man,” says he, “who holds high office 
is entitled to discharge on his own risk the responsibilities 
thereof, to decide what he shall bring before his colleagues 
and what he shall not. I do not think that it was a matter 
for consultation with the Cabinet.” After this new and 
astonishing theory of a Cabinet officer’s duty, Mr. Montagu 
proceeds to assail Lloyd George and Lord Curzon in Ther- 
sites’s vein, proposing to hold them up to ridicule, but never 
deviating into wit. 

There are some who say that the honorable gentleman 
adds to treason unmannerly insolence. 

From India it is reported that “the non-codperationists 
regret that India has lost the services of the statesman 
who has done so much for her.” “For them,” rather, Mr. 
Montagu’s critics might say. 

* * * 

The circumstances of Mr. Montagu’s resignation were 
discussed in the Commons the other day. Mr. Montagu 
came off poorly in the exchanges with Lord Curzon and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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Gandhi Arrested 

Gandhi, leader of the non-codperative movement in India, 
he of the hartal and of “civil disobedience,” Mahatma 
Gandhi, St. Gandhi, has been arrested by order of the India 
Government, charged with sedition. Probably most Britons 
think he should have been arrested long ago. Some will 
think this stern act of justice (apparently it was not or- 
dered from London) little consistent with the weak-kneed 
Delhi telegram; will interpret it as just another evidence 
of the vacillation and inconsistency of the Indian Govern- 
ment—a bold spurt of men who are in a funk and want to 
show they’re not. However that may be, the consequences 
of the arrest will be watched breathlessly. He will plead 
guilty. 














The Rand Strike 


The strike in the Rand mining region of the Transvaal 
(Union of South Africa), which has been in process since 
last November, recently blazed of a sudden into extreme 
violence. The strikers, well armed and organized, and 
assisted by some commandos (volunteer detachments) of 
disloyal Boers from the outlying country, attacked with 
greatly superior numbers the police, who had some assist- 
ance from loyal commandos, small detachments of State 
troops, and airplanes. The mortality, considering the 
numbers engaged, was great, mounting well up into the 
hundreds. The police and the loyal commandos put up a 
most heroic fight, but must have been overwhelmed had 
powerful assistance arrived much later than it did. But 
the Premier, General Smuts (one-time Boer commander), 
had been making his military dispositions skilfully. State 
forces converged upon the Rand, more bombing airplanes 
arrived, artillery was placed in position. Though details 
are lacking, it would seem that most of the strikers sensibly 
recognized that the game was up and soon abandoned the 
fight; a few desperate groups, however, still offering a vain 
and fatal resistance. 

The causes and objects of the strike are obscure. Some 
smell Bolshevism; others Nationalism (the strikers being 
mostly Dutch). Partly both, one would say upon meagre 
information. Demands have been made for workers’ man- 
agement, much like the workers’ demands in the Italian 
metallurgic strike; demands, also, for an independent Re- 
public of South Africa. The Republic issue has probably 
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been much discredited by the strikers’ conduct. According 
to reports, the strikers behaved with great cruelty, shoot- 
ing white prisoners and unoffending black natives, for the 
Negroid issue is inextricably involved in every industrial 
situation of that region. 

The world is indeed in turmoil; and no man knoweth 
what the morrow may bring. 


Notes 

Misfortunes are proverbially gregarious. Lloyd George 
has now to deal with another industrial crisis. A lockout 
of a million men in the engineering and shipbuilding trades 
began on March 11, to enforce acceptance of lower scales 
of wages, and because the workers demand control of 
discipline. 

* %* * 

It has been decided by the Committee on Privileges of 
the House of Lords that peeresses in their own right are 
entitled to sit in that House. It is said that the commit- 
tee’s report is likely to be rejected by the peers. 

* * * 


There are in India seventy sovereignties of sorts, 2,500 


castes, and 60,000,000 “outcasts.” 
* * * 


Lord Robert Cecil has introduced a bill in the Commons 
which would confound the distinctions between British men 
and women in respect of the suffrage. It would “enfran- 
chise” 5,000,000 women. 


Lenin Will Retreat No Further 


HE Associated Press quotes the following remarks of 
Lenin (z2pparently in an interview with correspond- 
ents). The reference to Kolchak means that, against Al- 
lied claims upon the account of old Russian debts, the 
Muscovites are still resolved to urge their own counter- 
claims (perhaps as large or larger) upon the account of 
Allied assistance to Kolchak, Denikin, and other anti-Bol- 
shevist White leaders: 


We have copies of many treaties between Allied coun- 

tries and Kolchak. It is no good now playing at forgetting, 
and it is a pure waste of ink and radio space to inform the 
world that they are going to put Russia on probation. We 
shall see who’s who, and who is going to put us on probation. 
I hope to meet Mr. Lloyd George personally and speak with 
him regarding this. I would say it is no good to threaten 
us with little things, because in so doing the threateners 
might lose their prestige. Attempts to put us in the posi- 
tion of a conquered country are nonsense. We, as mer- 
chants, know what we owe you and what you owe us, and 
also what should be your lawful profit. 

We now see clearly the situation that exists in Russia 
and we can firmly tell ourselves that the retreat which we 
began can now cease. We do not deny that our policy was 
to retreat, which was carried rather far; but such is the 
logic of strife. The surrender to capitalism has now finished. 
and I hope and believe this decision will be ratified by the 
coming Communist Congress. Our work will now be changed. 

Minister of War Trotsky struck the right keynote by 
asking the Red Army to be prepared, as the interventionist 
idea is not dead. 

The comedy of Genoa will not catch us. We are going 
to meet the Allied merchants, but the limits of our yielding 
are already fixed. 

Krasin told the correspondents that, “despite the pres- 
sure from abroad to remove the Government monopoly on 
foreign trade, this would be incompatible with the Govern- 
ment’s principles, the chief of which are control of for- 
eign trade and railways, and ownership of land.” He wel- 
comes entrance of foreign capital into trading combina- 
tions, but the Russian Foreign Trade Commissariat must 
be represented on the boards of directors of all such com- 
binations. 

It is not necessary to take too seriously the state- 
ments of the Muscovite chiefs to foreign correspondents; 
but it is evident that they are not going to Genoa in an 
humble and a contrite spirit. 
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Pessimism and Petunias 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


as he walked home from the lecture at the River- 

bank Commercial Club. His spirit was deeply 
troubled; the weight of a world rushing to a final Arma- 
geddon and ruin was heavy on his shoulders. After the 
lecture the intelligentsia of Riverbank had talked things 
over at the Club and the general verdict had been that the 
best anyone could look for was the worst, and that Civiliza- 
tion was going straight to pot. The judge was surprised, 
when he entered his home, to see that the motherly coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Hooper did not show an equal burden of 
world worry. 

“Lem,” said Mrs. Hooper cheerfully, before the judge 
had rid himself of his overcoat, “can you write me a 
check?” 

“Check?” exclaimed Judge Hooper gloomily. ‘Check? 
What do you want a check for? Going to throw some more 
good money away? What’s the use? If it’s 
the Armenians, let ’em starve; the world’s 
going to the dogs anyway. Or is it your 
Missionary Society this time? What’s the 
use missioning all over the world when the 
whole structure of civilization is rotted to 
the core and liable to bust up and cave in 
any minute?” 

“But, Lem—” said Mrs. Hooper. 

“Don’t ‘Lem’ me, Emma! Here’s Bol- 
shevism gnawing our 
vitals on one hand and 
literature and the 
drama_ smelling to 
heaven on the other, 


Jose of the Peace Lem Hooper frowned deeply 



















barbarism trembling in the air, and you talk of petunias!” 

“Qh, bother you and your Armageddon!” laughed Mrs. 
Hooper. “You and your Armageddons and chaos things 
can go hang, Lem. We'll talk about them some other time, 
if you want to, but here it is almost the middle of March 


.and it is time I ordered my seeds. This isn’t any Arma* 


geddon nonsense; this is about my garden.” 

“A garden!” cried Judge Hooper. “A flower garden! 
Here’s the world busting through and this woman is going 
to plant petunias and pansies and blue-fringed thingum- 
bobs! Here’s Civilization crashing and this woman is go- 
ing to put seeds in the ground and water them and weed 
them and coax and cuddle them just as if she thought 
the world would last all summer! Just as if she thought 
the flowers would blossom as always! Woman, do you know 
what you are?” 

“What, Lem?” 

“You’re guilty of hope!” declared Judge 
Hooper. “You’re carrying on as if the 
world might last until October. Have you 
studied the statistics? No! Have you read 
the reports of the committees? No! 
Have you heeded the moans of the 
parlor perturbers? Not a _ heed! 
You plan a garden and you think 
your seeds will blossom and bloom 
no matter what Chart XII shows! 
You’re guilty of faith!” , 

“Nonsense, Lem!” laughed Mrs. 
Hooper. “You don’t frighten me 
with your big words and phrases. 
I’m only getting ready for my gar- 
den as I always do.” 





and America’s future 
in the hands of a gen- 
eration of  cocktail- 
drinking, cigarette- 
smoking flappers and 
lounge-lizards without 
a brain in the lot—” 

“But, Lem—” said 
Mrs. Hooper. 

“Look at Europe!” , 


“Ah!” exclaimed 
Judge Hooper; “but 
that is your crime, 
Mrs. Hooper. You are 
guilty of Spring! When 
some of our finest and 
fussiest brains are 
globes of gloom, you 
are guilty of hope. You 
won’t view with alarm. 





said Judge Hooper bit- 





terly. “Smash and 
ruin, that’s what’s com- 
ing, I tell you! The 
whole world rushing 
to chaos and barbar- 
ism, carrying us down 
to savagery and—and so forth—and you want to send an- 
other check to one of your silly Societies for the Promo- 
tion of International Affection or something.” j 

“But I don’t, Lem,” said Mrs. Hooper with unchanged 
cheerfulness. “All I want is a check for eighteen dollars 
and sixty cents—” 

“I told you so!” cried Judge Hooper. “The world end- 
ing tomorrow or next day and you want a check—” 

“For my garden seeds,” said Mrs. Hooper placidly. 

“Hey?” queried Judge Hooper. “For what?” 

“My garden seeds,” said Mrs. Hooper. “I’ve been mak- 
ing out my list and I’m ready to send it in. I want to send 
it in early; last year I was too late to get those Double- 
Fringed Extra Fluted Petunias that I wanted so much, 
you'll remember.” 

“Petunias!” exclaimed the Judge. “Petunias, Emma! 
You stand there with the world rushing to Armageddon, 
with the globe facing economic chaos, with a return to 





“Lem,” said Mrs. Hooper cheerfully, “can you write me a check?” 


You won’t view with 
anything; you go right 
ahead and plant petu- 
nias. When the world 
is wabbling you calmly 
plant petunias and 
pansies and double-fringed thingumbobs in a garden!” 

“Well, I can’t imagine what is the matter with you to- 
night, Lemuel Hooper,” said Mrs. Hooper. “I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t plant a garden this year just as usual. 
Spring is the time to plant seeds and they usually bloom in 
Summer, and I’ve never yet known a year when Summer 
did not follow Spring. If you want to fret about Arma- 
geddon you may do so. I dare say it is as useful as play- 
ing pinochle at the Club, and doesn’t do you much more 
harm. But this I do know, Lemuel: gardens grew when my 
grandmother was a girl, and gardens grew when my 
mother was a girl, and as long as I’ve been alive Summer 
has followed Spring, and I don’t know why it should be 
any different this year.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Emma,” said Judge Hooper, 
as he drew his checkbook from his hip-pocket, “I don’t, 
either, but I sort of hate to admit it when gloom is so 
stylish.” 
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Drama 








The Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman 


A_ philosophic 
By Bernard 


BacK TO METHUSELAH. 
fantasy in five parts. 


Shaw. Garrick Theatre. 


HILE one must express all admir- 
ation for the young and ambi- 
tious Theatre Guild in undertaking the 
production (as a trilogy) of Mr. 
Shaw’s pretentious “meta-biological 
pentateuch,” one must nevertheless 
doubt the wisdom of the wily G. B. S. 
in consenting to its performance. To 
read this lengthy monologue was a 
tiresome but not a heavy task. To wit- 
ness the attempt to galvanize it into 
theatrical life was to assist at a pro- 
tracted and relentless overexposure of 
Bernard Shaw’s limitations. His philo- 
sophic and prophetic defects were ap- 
parent enough in the first reading of 
this fantasy. The performance em- 
phasized his failure as a prophet and 
as a dramaturge. And since he aided 
and abetted the Theatre Guild in its 
Quixotic idealism, since in fact he in- 
sisted that this “play” should be per- 
formed without cut or condensation, 
We may conclude that Mr. Shaw has 
only himself to blame if his “following” 
in this country has been progressively 
decreased by the performances of this 
“Shaw festival.” To many of us who 
heretofore had looked up to Shaw as 
to an oasis in the Sahara of the con- 
temporary drama, “Back to Methuse- 
lah” almost convinces us that we have 
been gazing upon a mirage. 

Heretofore we had believed that Mr. 
Shaw, who has for the past two decades 
been so successful in “circussing’”’ him- 
self, so indefatigable a “barker” out- 
side the sideshow of Fabian Socialism, 
and withal so skillful a mental acrobat 
—we were convinced that Mr. Shaw 
knew all the tricks of his trade. Now, 
just as much of the élan and effective- 
ness of the vaudeville juggling or acro- 
batic “turn” is conditioned on the brev- 
ity, the swiftness, the pace with which 
the tricks are performed, the mental or 
verbal acrobat is likewise aided by con- 
centrated brevity. In the past, even 
the normal two and a half or three 
hours of Mr. Shaw’s frenzied forensics 
were apt to pall. Ten hours of it, ten 
hours even with two intermissions of a 
week each, left us with only the painful 
realization of his formula, his mechan- 
ics, and the fundamental lack of origin- 
ality in his ideation. 

The great artists of the world, 
whether architects, sculptors, or dra- 
matists, have respected the materials 
through which they have sought ex- 
pression. They have sought to release 
and to exalt the beauty inherent in 
these materials. The dramatist does 
not, like the sculptor, work with marble 
or stone; his material is the human 
body and the human mind. He works 
with the actor and with the audience. 
The dramatist must play upon the at- 





By Robert Allerton Parker 


tention and interest of his audience as 
the violinist plays upon his instrugent. 
He must lead, concentrate, exalt this 
interest, conducting it to a soul-satisfy- 
ing climax. Corneille mastered this 
art. Moliére constructed his best plays 
just as music is composed. He is the 
Mozart of the theatre. In “Back to 
Methuselah” Shaw respects neither his 
actor nor his audience. An irony, is it 
not, to discover this prophet of eco- 
nomic and industrial “justice” treating 
his actors like veritable peons, ruth- 
lessly overloading them with the cruel 
weight of waste verbiage? To witness 
poor Mr. Bruning battling valiantly 
against the onrushing torrents of ver- 
tosity was like standing helplessly by 
while some poor drowning mortal was 
sinking for the third and last time. It 
was an endurance test for actors and 
audience alike. Mr. Shaw cracked the 
whip or occasionally bribed us with the 
sugar-plum of paradox and witticism; 
there seems to be no threadbare sally 
he could resist stopping to pick up in 
this hegira from the Garden of Eden 
to the year 31920. 

I do not mean to convey the impres- 
sion that “Back to Methuselah” was by 
any means entirely devoid of that 
amusement and penetrating satire we 
have come to associate with the name 
of Shaw. But what became apparent, 
painfully obvious, as our patience wore 
out and our boredom intensified, was 
that these devices were used by the 
dramatist as bribes. He is dealing 
with the high destinies of the human 
race, the endless march of the spirit 
toward the eternal realities; and yet 
he continually stops by the wayside to 
indulge in topical jokes and personali- 
ties; he is even guilty of “hokum” of 
the type that has long been discarded 
by musical comedy and burlesque. Or- 
dinarily this might not be of any great 
importance—there is  horse-play in 
Shakespeare. But this trait in “Back 
to Methuselah” exposes what seems 
to be a constitutional defect in Mr. 
Shaw: his inability to awaken the mood 
of elevation or exaltation. He chooses 
a great theme of universal human in- 
terest. His dialogue, his language, his 
point of view, then conspire to make it 
all seem a petty and trivial affair. 

As a prophet, Mr. Shaw is even less 
satisfactory than as a dramatic poet. 
This heretic, this iconoclast, this revo- 
lutionist, who attempts to pierce the 
future “as far as thought can reach,” 
strives to awaken our imagination by 
the antiquated instruments of repeti- 
tious rhetoric and “scientific” concepts 
that have long been abandoned. Mr. 
Shaw is apparently still laboring under 
the delusion that the Darwin-Lamarck- 
ian controversy is a raging battle in 
the scientific world. The importance he 
attaches to longevity and to the neces- 


sity of the indefinite prolongation: of 
human life for spiritual development 
takes no cognizance of the existence of 
human genius and the lightning flashes 
of intuition—a fascinating field that 
has been explored by two such true 
scientists as William Bateson and the 
Italian Sergi. It is not the quantitative 
length of human life that is essential 
for progress, but rather refinement in 
the quality of human experience. More- 
over, it does not seem to be that Mr. 
Shaw has succeeded in making his con- 
ception of creative evolution either 
imaginative or dramatic. I have found 
more excitement and thrills, more real 
drama, in a few short essays on radio- 
activity written by such a sober scien- 
tist as Professor Soddy than in the 
whole ten hours of “Back to Methuse- 
lah.” To realize the intensely dramatic 
quality of modern science, a quality 
that Mr. Shaw somehow, despite all his 
cleverness and all his experience, quite 
completely misses, one need only turn 
to Professor Soddy’s recently pub- 
lished volume on “Science and Life.” 
Mr. Shaw’s “science” is of the disputa- 
tious Huxleyan type, a matter of rhe- 
toric, subtle sophistry, and skill in argu- 
ment, rather than of experiment and 
impartiality. It may be pointed out 
that this is irrelevant in the creation 
of drama. But since Mr. Shaw has at- 
tempted to dramatize a quasi-scientific 
idea, we must deplore the fact that he 
has based his structure, not upon living 
science, but upon the shifting wreckage 
of an ancient and discarded con- 
troversy. 

The complex task of mounting this 
unique structure, of infusing it with 
some semblance of life, the Guild ac- 
complished with varying degrees of 
success. -Most praise is perhaps due to 
the actors and actresses who accom- 
plished the gigantic task of memorizing 
those thousands upon thousands of 
words, and who read them with under- 
standing and intelligence. Mr. A. P. 
Kaye in the amusing caricature of 
Lloyd-George, as President of the Brit- 
ish Isles in the year 2170 A. D., and as 
Pygmalion in the final episode; Miss 
Margaret Wycherly and Miss Ernita 
Lascelles in various impersonations; 
Albert Bruning, Claude King, Moffat 
Johnstone, and others all exhibited as- 
tonishing vitality and seemed to enjoy 
the cruel and hopeless tasks imposed 
upon them by the relentless and exi- 
gent Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Lee Simonson designed the 
scenery and costumes, and revealed an 
obvious admiration for the theories of 
German expressionism. The final im- 
pression derived from all this modern- 
ity in scenery and lighting may be 
summed up, I regret to say, in the old 
words: “Plus ca change, plus c’est la 
méme chose.” 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


THE VENEERINGS, .by Sir Harry 
Johnston. Macmillan. 

A novel by the author of “The 
Gay-Dombeys” and “The Man 
Who Did the Right Thing.” 

Up STREAM; AN AMERICAN CHRON- 
ICcLE, by Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Boni and Liveright. 

Autobiography of a critic. 

THE Sout OF A CHILD, by Edwin 
Bjorkman. Knopf. 

A psychological study. 

A SHROPSHIRE Lap, by A. E. 
Housman. Holt. 

American edition of the famous 
sequence of poems. 

HEAVENS, by Louis Untermeyer. 
Harcourt. 

A clever book of parodies and 
imaginations. 














HE charm of Sir Harry Johnston’s 
novels is first a good story, and 
second, an amazing gallery of charac- 
ters—odd, lively, astonishing—moving 
across the changing scenes of England, 
Africa, America, and the dominions 
beyond the sea. “The Veneerings” 
(Macmillan) is no exception, and 
these descendants of Dickens’s Veneer- 
ings and their friends and kinsfolk are 
in a French resort for the bankrupt, in 
New York, and in South Africa. The 
period is spacious too—thirty or 
forty years or more, from the 1860’s 
to 1901. There are many letters, a 
number of rakish characters (recall- 
ing some of Thackeray’s) and some 
real personages, including Cecil 
Rhodes. Not a novel to be read as a 
duty, but a treat to be anticipated and 
enjoyed. 


Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn’s autobiog- 
raphy: “Up Stream; an American 
Chronicle” (Boni and Liveright), may 
well be contrasted, as it is suggested, 
with such an optimistic book as the 
autobiography of Mr. Edward Bok. 
Each may be read as corrective of the 
other; on one hand the successful busi- 
ness man, turning everything to 
money, on the reverse the struggling 
author and university teacher, who is 
further hindered by prejudices against 
him as a Jew, and after 1914 by the 
feeling against him as a German—a 
feeling which Mr. Lewisohn is sure was 
entirely unjustified. Mr. Bok’s America 
is seen through glasses of a rosy tint; 
Mr. Lewisohn’s spectacles are saf- 
fron. In both instances, allowance is 
to be made for discoloration. 

The latter pages of “Up Stream” 
sound a trifle rasping; there is too 
much special pleading when Mr. 


Lewisohn finds with such ease a brutal 
British militarist on every hand to set 
off against the invaders of Belgium, 
the destroyei1s of passer.ger-ships. The 
apologists for Germany (not always 
pro-Germans, by any means—merely 


those professional opponents of the 
majority, without regard to right or 
wrong) have only reached the point 
of trying to explode what they call 
“the myth of the guilty nation.” The 
blame must rest on all nations, not on 
Germany alone. It sounds familiar, 
somehow; there is that sinuosity about 
it which was endeared to us by the 
methods of the gentle German publicists 
from 1914 to 1917. The next step in the 
argument ‘will doubtless be that there 
was not one guilty nation, there were 
two: France and Great Britain. The 
best and truest friends of France, Mr. 
Lewisohn finds, were the “defeatists” 
of 1916 and 1917. Is it more than a 
short step to point out that the real de- 
liverer of Paris in 1914 was General 
von Kluck—if they had not stupidly 
kept him away? Mr. Lewisohn does 
not take that step, but another writer 
may yet do it. 

He says many bitter and true things 
about the superficiality of our cul- 
ture; he attacks with deadly precision 
the lynching spirit—that black dis- 
grace of America—which is sometimes 
rampant; he depicts the brutal poli- 
tician of a district attorney who 
quizzed him about his loyalty during 
the war; he describes the heavy-jowled 
ignoramuses (readers of The Saturday 
Evening Post and husbands of vul- 
gar wives) who persecuted him. He 
points out many a weakness in and 
many a shameful fact about the coun- 
try to which his parents were so glad 
to come. And I suppose it is all right 
and proper. I believe in destructive 
criticism; it is a great deal better than 
no criticism at all. Yet, somehow, 
under similar circumstances, I wouldn’t 
enjoy doing it myself. It reminds 
me of a boy who has asked for an 
invitation to a party, who has come 
late, and who finally bursts out with: 
“Your lemonade is warm, and your 
ice-cream is punk, and I didn’t get 
much cake, and your whole party is 
rotten!” 

The larger part of “Up Stream” 
shows the cultured and generally sane 
critic that Mr. Lewisohn is when he 
is not “thinking internationally.” 
That is an exercise which has an al- 
most inevitable tendency to make 
Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy, corruption, 
and ignorance, look black indeed, while 
Prussian efficiency and charm glow in 
» Aan and tender light. 


This has been a week of good stories, 
and it would be foolish to pretend to 
have read them all. It is puzzling to 
know how William John Hopkins, 
even if he was a New Bedford boy, 
and reared in a whaling atmosphere, 
could produce so veracious sounding 
a narrative as “She Blows!” (Hough- 
ton). It is like the diary of a whaler 
—except that this whaler could write. 
He does not merely stamp on the page 
of his log a little picture of a whale, 
with a blank space amidships, to write 
in the number of barrels the whale 
produced. The whalers, some of them, 
did that, and it saved time which might 
have been spent in literary composi- 
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tion. I observe that Tim, the narrator 
of this whaling voyage, had a grand- 
mother who lived in Newburyport. 
When his ship, the Clearchus, is off the 
River Plate, he sees a large bird rising 
from the sea, and it reminds him of a 
great blue heron which he once saw 
standing on the marsh near Chain 
Bridge. 


Mr. Frank Harris shows that the 
inspiration for “A Ballad of Reading 
Gaol” came from A. E. Housman’s “A 
Shropshire Lad.” Wilde’s ballad, 
despite its wonderful spirit of dread, 
is long and repetitious; “The Shrop- 
shire Lad,’ now published here by 
Henry Holt & Co., has the restraint 
of a fine and less self-conscious poet, 
To invite attention to the new edition 
I wish to quote a stanza or two—but 
it is hard to choose. The good verses 
on ale? The verses about the hanging 
— “There sleeps in Shrewsbury jail to- 
night”? “When I was. one-and- 
twenty”? Well, the best known of 
them is still best for quoting: 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 
For many a rose-lipt maiden 

And many a lightfoot lad. 


By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid; 
The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 

In fields where roses fade. 


A psychological study of a Swedish 
boy from the age of five to fifteen is 
Mr. Edwin Bjérkman’s “The Soul of 
a Child” (Knopf). It is as typically 
European as Mr. E. M. Robinson’s 
“Enter Jerry” is American. . The au- 
thor has lived long in this country; 
his hero is dwelling in Sweden long 
before the War—he has not that 
reason for world-sorrow. Yet it is 
serious, almost humorless. The 
troubles and complications of social 
caste are an important element in the 
life of young Keith Wellander. His 
story—so far as it is a story—is told 
with the care of an artist. But I 
will swap my copy for a set of 
Bolivian postage-stamps, a fishing- 
pole, or a good knife. Nobody will 
get my copy of “Enter Jerry” away 
from me. 


Prohibitionists, the Puritans, and all 
other severe moralists, are smitten, hip, 
thigh, and shin-bone, by Mr. Michael 
Monahan in “Dry America” (Nicholas 
L. Brown). He calls to witness Quin- 
tus Horatius Flaccus; he punctures 
the illogical reasoning of Jack London’s 
“John Barleycorn’”—that curious book 
of a converted teetotaller who talked 
about his drinking days with so much 
more gusto than about his dryness; he 
talks of Blue Laws; and he deliciously 
reviews George Sainisbury’s “Notes on 
a Cellar Book.” It is a little encyclo- 
paedia of anti-prohibition, but it is 
the work of a literary: man, not of a 
maker of text-books, and it is never 
dry. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Make Your Money Earn More 
The Ideal 


Investment 


for you 


t iller First Mortgage Bonds, secured by 
et er buildings in Miami, Flor- 
ida, offer you the opportunity to obtain 
8% on your investments with full as- 
surance of safety. Such a liberal rate, 
on such high-grade security, is difficult 

find elsewhere. 
We are the oldest first mortgage bond 
house in Florida, and have been identi- 
fied with the wonderful growth of Miami. 
No investor in our securities has ever 
Jost a dollar or waited a day for money 
due him. 
Our illustrated booklet, “The Ideal 
I t t,”’ explai in detail the 
numerous safety features of these First 
Mortgage securities. Write at once 
for a free copy. 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 


300 Miller Building Miami, Florida 

















Financial Soundness 


HE facilities of our 

organization in the 
analysis of securities is 
open to investors. This 
service is based upon care- 
ful study of intrinsic val- 
ues, market conditions and 
timely and important fac- 
tors by which the desira- 
bility of income-producing 
securities is determined. 
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Horace S. Ely & 
Company 
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Agents 
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The Bankers Say — 


O good words for the soldier bonus 
are discernible in the current 
bank discussions of the business out- 
look. The bankers universally see in 
bonus agitation a menace that consti- 
tutes one of the leading business prob- 
lems of the day. The gamut of their 
discussions reveals an amazing variety 
of ways in which it is possible to con- 
demn it. ; 

Naturally much emphasis is laid upon 
the economic aspect of the’ question. 
But the moral side is by no means over- 
looked and there is general regret that 
the issue was not made one of principle 
and not of financial expediency. It is 
generally agreed also that Congress is 
chiefly concerned with the political 
aspect, the vote-getting possibilities of 
the proposed bonus legislation. 

The West is as outspoken as the 
more conservative East. Says the 
American National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco: “Congress, instead of devising 
ways of economizing in government ex- 
penditure, seems chiefly concerned with 
finding new sources of taxation for the 
purpose of doing something that does 
not need to be done and should not be 
done—namely, paying a bonus of cash 
to several million able-bodied young 
men who, in the course of fulfilling 
their duties of citizenship, spent time 
in uniform in the service of their coun- 
try. The government is already spend- 
ing $400,000,000 in compensation, hos- 
pitalization, and rehabilitation for the 
benefit of soldiers who suffered injury 
or ill health in service, and no one 
would begrudge a cent of this expendi- 
ture even if it were twice as great. 
But to endow with cash the much larger 
number who suffered no ill effects from 
their army experience would confer a 
doubtful benefit upon the recipients, 
place a further burden upon taxpayers, 
and retard the restoration of prosper- 
ous business conditions.” 

From Boston comes a crisp comment. 
Says the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany of that city: “In practically all 
wars up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the soldiers and sailors fought 
in expectation of rich plunder, loot, ran- 
som of prisoners,‘and prize money. Un- 
doubtedly our civilization has advanced 
beyond the stage when such induce- 
ments would any longer be acceptable 
to the men or be otherwise than dis- 
creditable to the government that 
should offer them. Yet most of us do 
expect to receive special rewards for 
unusual displays of patriotism. The 
men who compose our armies nowadays 
no longer serve the country in hope of 
some windfall in the form of rich booty 
falling to their share on the battlefield, 
and the public seems to recognize in an 
undefined way that they are being de- 
prived of something that should more 
fully compensate them than do mere 
wages for their patriotic services. 
Moreover, the war itself for which they 
were drafted brought while it lasted 
increased wealth to those who stayed at 
home, and opened up néw avenues of 
employment and high wages to women, 
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and in none of this did the soldier share. 
The soldiers’ bonus doubtless follows as 
a natural result of these facts.” 

Some telling sentences on the subject 
are found in the remarks of the Irving 
National Bank, New York: “The indi- 
rect effects of spendthrift legislation 
are often more harmful than the direct 
consequences. Few legislators seem- 
ingly have given much study to the 


economic repercussions that would be © 


caused by any plan to divert some three 
billion three hundred million dollars 
of tax funds indiscriminately into the 
hands of able-bodied young men. There 
would begin a wave of spending for 
those luxuries and other consumption 
goods the purchase of which was pre- 
cluded by prudence or necessity. But 
the needs of legitimate business would 
be harmed incalculably. Thousands of 
rural communities need better roads. 
Engineers claim that eighty per cent. 
of the bridges in this country should 
be replaced by larger and stronger 
structures. To carry on scientific ex- 
periment and research to keep abreast 
of the best industrial technique will re- 
quire vast sums. To tax for such con- 
structive purposes is to provide a bet- 
ter demand for capital and labor and 
to promote thereby an upward trend in 
wages, in incomes, and in the general 
standard of living. To tax for any 
purpose that is not constructive is to 
impose shackles upon progress and a 
burden upon the public welfare.” 

It is sometimes possible to make a 
snake fang himself. Somewhat so the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York turns the argument: “The addi- 
tion at this time of the large sums to 
the heavy burden which must be borne 
could be regarded only as a disaster 
and the chief sufferers from the evil ef- 
fects must eventually be the young men 
who served in the world war. These 
men are now the most productive part 
of the population, just entering upon 
that period of life when responsibility 
for the nation’s business is being 
gradually transferred to their shoul- 
ders. The best that could happen 
would be for each man, by his own 
efforts, to pay his own bonus. In 
practice, however, the capable and 
thrifty will be obliged ultimately to 
provide not only for the payment of 
whatever bonus they may receive, but 
also for bonuses to their less capable 
and less industrious fellows.” 

The adverse effects of the bonus al- 
ready visited upon business through 
the bond market is noted by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York: “The 
most disturbing prospect to the bond 
market has been the possibility of the 
imposition of a bonus for ex-service 
men. The money must be raised either 
by a bond issue or by further taxation. 
Practically all economists, most busi- 
ness men, and a great number of for- 
mer soldiers are decidedly against the 
general bonus idea, and feel that some- 
thing better could be worked out to 
care for those ex-soldiers or their fam- 
ilies, who are really in need of more 
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help than they are now receiving from 
the Government, without burdening the 
country at this time with very greatly 
increased taxes of one form or an- 
other.” Two Federal Reserve Banks 
also particularly note its depressive ef- 
fects on securities. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York attributes the 
January reaction in bonds partly to the 
bonus and on this point the Philadel- 
phia Federal Reserve Bank says: “The 
discussion of the bonus bill in Congress 
has had an adverse effect upon the 
prices of Liberty Bonds.” 

Fiscal difficulties are emphasized by 
the National City Bank, New York: 
“The danger now seems to be that the 
promoters of this measure, unable to 
agree upon any method for raising the 
revenue required by it, may pass it 
without any provision for meeting the 
outlay, throwing upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury the responsibility for 
finding the money. This would be ex- 
traordinary action, in view of the Sec- 
retary’s repeated warnings that the 
Treasury has enough to do to take care 
of over $6,000,000,000 of outstanding 
obligations which will mature by May, 
1923. The report that a bonus bill will 
be passed relying upon interest pay- 
ments on foreign government indebted- 
ness to supply the funds seems im- 
probable, for such action would be very 
unwise. There is no prospect of col- 
lecting interest at an early day upon 
any of this indebtedness, except that 
of Great Britain, and it will not be to 
the advantage of this country to have 
payments made upon this while the ex- 
changes are in their present disordered 
state. The purchase of exchange to 
make interest payments inevitably will 
affect rates in a manner unfavorable 
to our export business.” 

The First National Bank of Water- 
loo, Iowa, uses the bonus agitation in 
America as a means of visualizing 
Europe’s perplexities: “The present 
American experience with bonus legis- 
lation sheds light upon the fiscal prob- 
lems that confront Europe. In Europe 
the total of ex-soldiers is proportion. 
ately greater than here; and in con- 
sequence there is a greater political 
necessity of giving them reconstruc- 
tion aid and pensions. The political 
power that now rests with labor in 
most European countries necessitates 
unemployment insurance on a _ scale 
hitherto unimagined by the statesmen 
of the world. Government expendi- 
tures therefore cannot be materially 
reduced. There is the most tremen- 
dous political pressure for increasing 
them for relief purposes. On the other 
hand, it is even more difficult in the 
European countries to increase taxes 
than it is here. Unable to reduce ex- 
penditures because of the needs of the 
soldiers and the masses, and unable to 
Increase taxes because of the burden 
that already exists, European govern- 
ments resort to long-time issues; to 
flotation of short-time treasury certifi- 
cates, which must be indefinitely re- 
newed; or, as in many countries, to the 
Issue of irredeemable paper currency, 
which rapidly undermines the whole 
business fabric.” 
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“They tell me...” 


OU WILL always find people 
ready to retail opinions on things 
they know nothing about—including 
investments. 


In the investment of your money, you 
should be guided by men of technical 
knowledge and experience. 


The security back of every bond we 
offer has had the careful scrutiny of 
our officers. 


* If such care in the choice of securities 
interests you, we suggest a study of 
our monthly Purchase Sheet. Sent on 
request for I 173. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more!than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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rations, Firms and Individuals. 


Foreign Exchange. 


Travelers’ and Commercial 
Letters of Credit. 


Handling practically every 
other kind of financial trans- 
action. 


NEW YORK 


At The Heart Of 


New York’s Financial District 


The Bankers Trust Company, New York, offers 
a complete banking service which includes: 


Active and Reserve Accounts of Banks, Corpo- 


Commercial Banking, Domestic and Foreign. 


American and Foreign Investments. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Capital and Surplus 
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Member of Federal Reserve System 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


130TH DIVIDEND, 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Saturday, April 15, 1922, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Friday, March 17, 
1922, 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the stock- 
holders, the transfer books will be closed at the 
close of business - Friday, March 17, 1922, and 
reopened at 10: . M, on March 29, 1922, 


A BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Three Year Six Per Cent. Cold Notes 
Due October 1, 1922 


Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 
terms on April 1, 1922, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The 
Merchants National Bank. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be Pa April 15, 1922. 

Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1922, will be paid April 29, 


22. 
Both Dividends ¥4 paggule to Stockholders of 


record as of March 
F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 20, 1922. 





THE NEW YORK Fag are a RAILROAD CO. 
York, March 15, 1922. 
A dividend of Ps Dollar and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock of 
this Company has been declared, payable May 1, 
1922, at the office of the General Treasurer to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March on 1922, 
ILTON S. BARGER, General Treasurer. 








Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Dept. 128, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Book Reviews 
Two Ways of Singing 


Rawas. By Waldo Frank. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. 


WANDERERS, By Knut Hamsun. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


N American university professor 

hails Mr. Frank “among the few 
masters of best English on this side 
of the Atlantic.” What is “best Eng- 
lish,’ we wonder? Evidently it has 
but vague relation to the “good Eng- 
lish” so painfully nurtured by the 
ordinary run of college professors and 
so on, as a well-ordered and com- 
modious vehicle for the conveyance of 
thought and feeling. It is an English 
which casts off the luggage of syntax 
and throws away the coins of conven- 
tional diction, in order to become a 
flowing medium for “expression.” 
There is a tenable theory involved in 
this kind of experiment. Modern Eng- 
lish is too strictly codified. Shakespeare 
made his own syntax, employed lan- 
guage not as a sacred machine, but as 
a medium of expression. But expres- 
sion for Shakespeare meant articulate 
utterance, not simply an expressing, a 
squeezing out, of temperamental juices 
into an audible and high-colored flow of 
words. Mr. Frank’s English is tough 
reading for an ordinary citizen. In 
the opening pages of “Rahab,” he fairly 
outdoes himself in verbal virtuosity. 
One gets an effect of conscious chal- 
lenge: “This is the kind of thing you 
are in for: if you don’t like it ——” 
Such being the terms, it is fair to offer 
a sample or two: “The hall was a long 
shadow behind the glow of them stand- 
ing. He was quiet waiting, not sheer 
against her: his shaggy coat poured 
the street’s coldness. She was a dim 
thing about eyes.” “Her quiet 
words did not intrude upon a silence 
whose margin he caught as it waved.” 
. “A subtle table, and a virulent huge 
sideboard.” 
The degree of an intelligent reader’s 
response to this kind of writing must 
depend upon whether he accepts it as a 
true style or as a trick of singularity. 
I have to confess that for me it is self- 
conscious and artificial, not a spontane- 
ous utterance, but an uneasy demon- 
stration. My opinion of the matter of 
the book is necessarily influenced, or 
distorted, by this opinion of its manner. 
I feel at work in its author not the large 
creative impulse of art but the excitable 
straining for effect of the cults and the 
coteries. I get from his story, with a 
good deal of effort, a series of vivid if 
transitory impressions of things visible. 
We now have impressionist writers who 
specialize in the senses of touch and 
smell. Mr. Frank confines himself, in 
a painfully literal sense, to the lust of 
the eye. Most mature persons have 
some knowledge of anatomy, and most 
mature persons of our race find it 
tedious, not to say.offensive, to be eter- 
nally besought by up-to-date “fiiction- 
ists” to gloat yet again over this or 





that item of a too familiar female topog- 
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raphy. However, -the earth, we are 
told, no longer rolls for mature persons, 
any more than for the “young person”; 
and we must suppose that whatever 
person may be left to inhabit it, is 
thenceforth to relish endless draughts 
of anatomical and biological lore at the 
hands of stage and novel. . . . Mr. 
Frank’s theme is the woman who tech- 
nically sins, who is cast out by hus- 
band and society, knows nothing there- 
after but squalor, and is a fine, strong 
soul at the end as well as keeper of a 
house of assignation. 

The publisher, quite honestly I doubt 
not, commends “Rahab” as “a deep song 
of life.” Some such phrase was used, 
not long ago, of Hamsun’s “Growth of 
the Soil.” With that book as with the 
two briefer and earlier sarratives, “Un- 
der the Autumn Star” and “A Wan- 
derer Plays on Muted Strings,” now 
translated and issued together in Eng- 
lish under the title “Wanderers,” 
“Rahab” shows some enlightening 
points of similarity and contrast. The 
kind of American literature to which 
“Rahab” belongs is of course a product 
of foreign influences, Latin, Slavic, and 
Scandinavian. Unhappily, the Scandi- 
navian influence is the least decisive. 
For what we warm to in the Scandi- 
navians, Bojer, Nexé6, Hamsun, is their 
abounding health. That strain of 
ruminating melancholy which is native 
to the race of Anderson and Grieg and 
Ibsen, seldom has the last word nor 
does the naturalism of their minor de- 
tail. Hamsun is outspoken enough, but 
seldom, after his first book, “Hunger,” 
outspoken beyond the limits of taste 
which, for their ordinary comfort and 
self-respect, most people of intelligence 
perceive and accept, in the actual rou- 
tine of living. We never feel, certainly, 
that any one of these northern writers 
is touched with either pruriency or 
bravado. And we always feel, in the 
net effect of their work, a roundness, 
a serenity, a godlike and accepting 
irony and tenderness for the little crea- 
ture man. Godlike is a tall word; yet 
what but the reality of this attribute 
do we hail in true creative art? And 
where do we find it apart from the 
flexible undogmatic sympathy which is 
humor at its tallest? A “Rahab” fails 
for me because it is full of dogma and 
empty of humor. A “Wanderers” suc- 
ceeds because, for me, precisely the con- 
trary is true of it. 

In “Wanderers,” to be sure, a lesser 
god speaks: the god of a phase, the 
godling, if you will, of disillusioned and 
regretful middle age. This is clearly a 
phase of Hamsun’s own experience. It 
stands between the youthful phase of 
“Hunger” and its successors, which 
express the unconquerable zest and law- 
lessness of youth, and the novels of 
late years when, with youth frankly 
put by, the mature artist begins to in- 
terpret man instead of an age of man. 
The Knut Pederson of this record is a 
Knut Hamsun fiddling with muted 
Strings of life_as it passes by one who 
not so long since bore. an active. and 
arrogant part therein. Not quite yet is 
he resigned to his loss; not even at 
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the end is his self-mockery quite free 
from bitterness. But his god is with 
him, does not desert or despise him; 
and embraces both this futile aging 
wanderer and the youthful lovers of his 
envy with an equal and smiling compas- 
sion. . . . The style has the limpid 
simplicity of the North; one can ask for 
no “better English” than we get from 
this Norwegian through the translation 
of Mr. Wooster. And we receive 
equally an impression of artlessness 
whether his theme is the heart of man, 
or the comic grasshopper, or the eternal 
wilderness: “There’s nothing to say of 
a grasshopper, you never see it; it 
doesn’t count, only he’s there gritting 
bis resiny teeth, as you might say.” 
5 “Faint whisperings that come 
from forest and river as if millions of 
nothingnesses kept ‘streaming and 
streaming. . .'.” There, if you like, 
is language that sings, that flows— 
from a natural source. 

H. W. BoYyNTON 


Government and the 
Governed and “A> 
Tale of Two | 
Cities” 
Classics in the Light of Modern 


Conditions 


By Frederick Houk Law 
III 
HIS is a time when people look upon 
universal political trouble and ask: 
What is Government? What is it for? 
What kind of Government can give 
satisfaction? 

One of the great English novels, 
Charles Dickens’ “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” awakens profound thought in 
answer to these questions. That book 
should be read, not as a record of what 
happened“ from 1775 to 1793 in the 
period of the French Revolution, but as 
a prophecy of what will happen, now 
or at any period, under similar condi- 
tions. Human life is like a chemist’s 
powders and liquids: if you do certain 
things you cause certain results. If 
you heat water you expand it; if you 
put sugar and chlorate of potassium to- 
gether and strike the mixture with a 
hammer you cause an explosion. The 
books we call “Chemistry” record what 
has happened when men _ performed 
what we call experiments, and what 
will happen under like conditions. In 
the same way the books we call “His- 
tory” and “Literature,” when written 
by truthful, and therefore great, writ- 
ers, record what happened, and what 
always will happen, in certain experi- 
ments with human life. “A Tale of 


|Two Cities” is only a literary account 


of two great and disastrous experi- 
ments in government. Both experi- 
ments are being repeated today, and 
both may be repeated many times in 
the future before men learn the lesson. 

The first experiment is that of self- 





ishness. Dickens tells how the kings 
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and great lords of France thought only 
of themselves. He shows a Marquis 
who, when his carriage runs over a 
child, speaks only of his horses and of 
the annoyance—and not of the child— 
a spirit duplicated in the United States 
every day by selfish auto-drivers. 
Dickens tells of an aristocrat who lives 
in pomp and luxury, and whose very 
chocolate must be served by at least 
six retainers—mindless of the facts 
that all luxury is waste, and that com- 
forts brought about by the degrada- 
tion of others bring decadence and 
downfall. 

Into a France thus curiously like the 
United States today, Dickens shows a 
kindly old doctor, his lovely daughter, 
their attendants, and two noble-minded 
young men, drawn as if into a net, On 
all these innocent victims fall the re- 
sults of social folly and wickedness— 
as they always fall on the innocent as 
well as the guilty. A demoralized, tax- 
ridden people, maddened by the sharp 
lines of caste, and by constant oppres- 
sion to make them grind out more and 
more food for luxury and licentious- 
ness, rise in revolt. They storm the 
Bastile and set up the guillotine. 
They, the down-trodden scum, come 
into power—as the same type has come 
into power in Russia today. 

That begins the second experiment— 
and its name also is selfishness. Dick- 
ens shows that the mobs make no more 
effort to rule France for the benefit of 
all the people than had the nobility 
whom they had overthrown. He shows 
the lower classes dragging to the guil- 
lotine not only their former oppressors 
but anyone whom they dislike—ordi- 
nary people, children, foreigners, and 
even a bewildered little dressmaker 
who had not the faintest idea what it 
was all about. The mob raged like so 
many wild beasts, destroying every- 
thing—government, religion, and hu- 
man sympathies. 

In the book Dickens pictures many 
kinds of selfishness: a lawyer who lives 
by the brains of another; a spy faith- 
ful to no one but himself; and various 
people who seek nothing but profit, or 
pleasure, or private vengeance. 

Then he sets forward the antidote 

for a mad world—altruism, thought of 
others. The hero of the story, Sidney 
Carton, changed from a drunkard into 
a hero—because he forgets self in his 
love for another—gives his life to save 
Charles Darnay from the guillotine. 
_ The one hope for the world, Dickens 
indicates in this book, and in all his 
books, is human sympathy, human 
brotherhood—the sweet kindliness of 
men like Mr. Lorry and Dr. Manette, 
and the noble self-sacrifice of men like 
Sidney Carton. 

Give to any people a government that 
will benefit not alone the rish or the 
educated, as in ancient Greece; the sol- 
diers, as in ancient Rome; or the so- 
called workers, as in present Russia; 
govern people not for selfish accumula- 
tion of land, of power, or of wealth, 
but for the general good of all classes 
and you sow the seeds of peace and 
contentment. 
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of travel. Seeing other scenes and 
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education. The supreme oppor- 
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travel is offered in our cruise-tour 
by specially chartered new and 
superb Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“Tuscania” sailing from New York 
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glorious Summer days spent cruis- 
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shore excursions. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. Government and the Governed. 


1, Explain in what way the story of “A 
Tale of Two Cities” is an especially valu- 
able story for present-day study. 

2, What events in recent history have strong 
resemblance to events in the period of the 
French Revolution? 

8. Write out carefully prepared answers to 
the questions given in the first para- 


graph. 

4. What should be the relation between gov- 
ernment and the governed ? 

5. In what respects is “A Tale of Two 
Cities” a prophecy ? 

6. Why is it well worth while to study history 
and literature? 

7%. What two experiments in government are 

presented in “A Tale of Two Cities”? 

8. What great truths concerning government 
does Dickens present in “A Tale of Two 
Cities”? 

9. What different types of tyranny are shown 
in “A Tale of ‘wo Cities”? 

10. Tell the story of the altruistic characters 
in “A Tale of Two Cities.” 

11. Explain the last paragraph of the article. 


Il. Pessimism and Petunias. 


1. What sort of people does the article mildly 
satirize? 

2. What is the writer’s purpose? 

3. Prove that the article presents a basis for 
optimism. 

iil. Drama. 

1. “The great artists of the. world have 
sought to release and to exalt beauty.” 
Present evidence from art or literature that 
will uphold the statement. 

2. Explain in full the criticism given in the 
sentence: “Mr. Shaw is unable to awaken 
the mood of elevation or exaltation.” 

8. Give a talk in which you explain and em- 
phasize the literary standards held by the 
writer of the review. 

4. What is “Quixotic idealism’? Explain the 
origin of the term. 


IV. A Message for Religious Book Week. 
1. Explain why every home should have some 


form of library. 
2. Name several kinds of books — should 


be present even in small lib 

3. Tell exactly what Dr. Van Dyke. means by 
the term, “religious book.” 

4. Give the titles of at least five such books 
not named in the article. 

5. Prove that some of the literary works 
studied in school come under Dr. Van 
Dyke’s classification. 

6. In what .respects are good books like 
teachers ? 

7. Name ten books of such surpassing merit 
that everv person would do well to read 
them. Give your reasons for the selec- 
tions you make. 


V. New Books and Old. 
a. baton 3 is “An amazing gallery of charac- 
rs’?? What famous authors are especially 

aed for the great number of their book 
characters ? 

2. What gives poetic beauty to the two 
stanzas quoted in the third column? 

8. Read the stanzas aloud in such a way 
that you will interpret their meaning. 


vi. A Roll of Honor. A Conference of 


Friends. 

1. Give a clear explanation of the ‘Four- 
Power Treaty.” 

2. Give your reasons for believing that the 
treaty is, or is not, an alliance. 

8. Explain what great results the treaty is 
planned to accomplish. 

Vil. The Life-Line of the A. R. A. 

1. Write an original letter, or short story, 
in which you tell the events that might 
have happened on the receipt of gifts 
from America. Give personality to your 
central character; make the events you 
narrate seem probable; and tell of dra- 
matic action. 


ar ® The Story of the Week. Editorial 
Articles. . 
1, Draw “from this issue at least five suitable 
topics for graduation orations. 
2. Draw from this issue at least five suit- 
able propositions for debate. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. A Conference of Friends, Not a Mass 
ae A_ Roll of Honor. 


1. Define ge Show why the Four- 
—. Treaty is not held to establish an 
ian 


2. Explain the editor’s answer to the ques- 
tion: “If nothing in the nature of an al- 
liance is implied is -~ world not left just 
where it was before’’? 

3. Why does the world as well as_ their 
country owe a debt .of gratitude to the 
Senators on the Roll of Honor? 

il. The Watch on the Rheingold. Are We 
Left Out in the Cold? 

1. “Now, however, it is being said that our 
Government has no present intention of 
pressing the claim. It was only filing that 
claim, asserting its validity in a singularly 


vivid and dramatic way.” (a) Why did . 


Secretary Hughes have ‘no option in the 
matter” of “filing that claim”? (b) From 
both articles state the “validity” of the 
claim. (c) What is there to be said for 
not “pressing the claim” now? 

Ut. Med Delhi Felegram. 

ze the points which the telegram 

“particularly emphasizes. 

2. Explain what you mean by “guaranteeing 
the neutrality of the Dardanelles.” Show 
how the question of the Dardanelles has 
entered into (a) European history before 
1914, (b) the World War, (c) we peace 
treaties. 

8. Answer the question in regard to ‘‘sov- 
ereignty | of the Sultan over holy places” 
being “consistent with the sovereignty 
of King Feisal of Irak and _ King 
Hussein of Hedjaz - » Or with a 
British mandate over. Palestine, or with 
French rule in Syria.” 

4. Review the history of the Turks under 
some such general topics as (a) the 

growth of Turkish power to its greatest 
extent, (b) the States which have emerged 
as Turkish power has receded, (c) the 
weaknesses of Turkish rule, (d) the his- 
tory of the Turkish policies of Russia, 
England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
ete., (e) Turkey's part in the World War, 
(f) the main fea’ tures of the Treaty of 
Sévres. 

iV. The Rand Strike. 

1. What factors the ic ques- 
tions were present in the strike? 

2. Review the history of the region included 
in the present Union of South Africa. 
Describe its government, including its re- 
lation to the British Empire. 

V. Rights and Wrongs of Speculation. 

1. Can you prove that “a ‘free and open’ 
market for securities is a necessary part of 
the country’s financial structure” ? 

2; wre is meant by a “free and open mar- 





3. State the arguments for and against the 
idea that speculation has economic value. 

4. Is it “better to have the ager York) 
Stock Exchange as it is or to subject it 
to ‘regulation? by means of ‘incorpora- 
tion’”? Why is this question of im- 
ee to people outside of New York 

i 

Vi. The St. Lawrence Waterway Problem. 

1. Summarize the “more salient angles” upon 
which the article attempts “to throw a 
little light.” 

2. What problems enter into “the physical 
practicability of the route”? > 

3. Explain how various factors enter into 
the traffic competition of railroad and 
water routes. 

4. Locate: on a map the area “economically 
tributary to the St. Lawrence waterway.” 
Make some estimate of how the different 
states and provinces contribute to the pro- 
duction of “the principal items of export 
named.” 

Vil. What Is Happening in Russia? Lenin 
Will Retreat No Farther, The Life 
Line of the A. R. A. 

1. Summarize the Present, situation in Russia. 

2. Explain the feeling of “gratitude and warm 
friendship” for Ame 

Vill. The Bankers Say. 

1. Underline the briefest possible number of 
words which give atriking statements of 
(a) the economic results of the bonus, (b) 
the -results upon the soldiers themselves 
ned the explanation of the demand for 2 

nus. 











